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Great Britain’s Problem in India 


What to Do with Thrice Our Population in One-halt the Territory 
By HENRY MORGENTHAU Sr. both these great powers. Here is an existing 


N writing this article about India, I must 


first express our keen disappointment 
that our acquaintance with native Indians 
was limited to relatively few. It pre- 
vented us from grasping the real spirit and 
strivings of the Indian people, and what I am 
wr'ting in this article is, therefore, largely the 
point of view of Britishers in India, and not 
mine. It certainly would require a stay of 


One has to be but a short time in -ndia 
to realize that a peculiar life is led by this 
dense mass of three hundred and twenty 
million people, more than three times the 
population of the United States and occupy- 
ing only one and _ three-quarter millions 
square miles compared with the three millions 


relation which satisfies neither, and yet, I was 
told that if Great Britain surrendered her 
hold on India, Australia would become 
isolated, the Suez Canal menaced, and 
Australia would have to be defended from 
the Cape of Good Hope. This is one of the 
reasons why Australia is so keenly interested 
in the new improvements at Singapore. 
Australia cannot afford to have India in the 


at least many months 
and possibly years in 
India to enable a visi- 
tor to make an intelli- 
gent study of this 
tremendous mass of 


square miles of the United States. Every- 
cone who sees this, sympathizes with their 
throbbings and desire to be recognized as an 
independent nation and to receive the same 
right for self-Cetermination that has been 
granted to so many smaller and almost, as it 


hands of an enemy, for the possessor with 
any kind of air service would soon control 
China. Great Britain must not withdraw or 
else India would once again become the 
cockpit of other fighting nations. Or, it 
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people composed of so 
many uations, castes 
and factions and 
whose interests are so 
varied. A casual visi- 
tor is greatly im- 
pressed with their 
terrific problem. Our 
knowledge and ideas of India are all some- 
what based on our recollections of the great 
mutiny in 1857 when British control was al- 
most shaken off. This mutiny was brought 
about in a most peculiar way. The British 
had introduced the Minie rifle, the cartridge 
for which had to be bitten off and instead of 
carefully using the unobjection- 
able tat of goat or sheep they 
thoughtlessly used that of pigs 
and cows. Therefore, they ex- 
posed the users to the danger of 
hecoming outcasts. The agi- 
tators, who wished to bring 
about a mutiny, contorted this 
matter into a deeply laid plot 
to foree the Indians to become 
Christians by first making them 


Henry Morcentnav Sr. 


appears to the Indians, insignificant nations. 
One cannot help wondering how, with an 
army of only 600,000 men, most of whom are 
natives the British are able to keep under 
control this vast multitude. 

Great Britain has undertaken an enormous 
task, and with the present difficulties at home 
and the general change in world politics, she 
must find it quite a strain upon her, so that 
an outsider cannot help but sympathize with 


f 
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might be exposed to an invasion by the 
Afghanistans. I presume that my readers 
know as little about Afghanistans as I do, so 
| want to give you an extract about them from 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica: 


“The Afghanistans are inured to bloodshed from 
childhood and are familiar with death and hard- 
ships in attack. They are apparently frank and 
affable in manner, especially when they hope to 
obtain some reward, but they are capable of the 
grossest brutality when that hope ceases. They are 
unscrupulous in prejury and insatiably passionate in 
vengeance which they will satisfy at the cost of 
their own lives in the most cruel manner. No 
where is crime committed on such trifling grounds 
or with such general impunity; though when it is 

punished, the punishment is atroc- 
ious. Among themselves the Af- 
ghanistans are tricky and distrust- 
ful; estrangements and affrays are 
of constant occurrence. The Af- 
ghanistan is by breeding and nature 
a bird of prey. If, from habit and 
tradition he receive a stranger within 
his threshold, he considers it legiti- 
mate to warn a neighbor of the prey 
that is leaving his home or even 
to overtake and plunder his guest 
after he has quitted his roof. The 
repression of crime and demand of 


taxation he regards as tyranny. The 


outcasts from their own re- 
ligion. The mutiny was un- Afghanistans are eternally boasting 
successful and its main result gee ; i ie of their lineage, their independence 
‘as the transfer of the Govern- = : : .j) a r.* i ; and prowess. They look upon 
was the transfer of the Govern ; Afghanistan as the first of nations, 
ment from the East India Com- and each man looks upon himself as 
pany to the Crown of England the equal to any Afghanistan.” 
and, eventually, on January 1, 
i877, the coronation of Queen . ee e : , 
. - ~ Ps “;: sf : Be 3 1 
Victoria as Empress of India. ; see site ike m 
We also receive a good deal 
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The great masses of people 
India are not conscious of 
the dangers that surround them. 
of our information from Kip- Prcbably many of them would 
lings’ books and from the tales deem it ridiculous that a neigh- 
of the great wealth and, at ast : RS : — state with but five mil- 
times, extravagance of the ee on inhabitants could at any 
Indian princes at home and time hecome a serious menace 

to their vast numbers. But if 


while they are travelling 
through Europe. (Continued on page 16) 











A pumping e-vice in india, where labor expense is of no consequence. The native 
on the huge cumbersome device uses himself as a variable weight to operate the 
lifting mechanism. 
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There is Much Haying Yet to Be Done 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HIE first full week in July was a hard 
one for Western New York. The warm 
weather we have all been looking for 
arrived bu. was accompanied by very 
high humidity and strong parching winds _ fol- 
lowe 1 by local thunder showers. This weather 
interfered with haying, stopped needed cultiva- 
tion, further delaying work 
already behind, and was hard 
on man and beast. The week 
finished cool ana clearing. 
Much hay was cut the first 
part of the week and a part 
of it secured under shelter 
before the rains. There are 
however, many fields of hay 
cut and soaked with rain for 
two days. We were fortun- 
ate in getting all our alfalfa 
inta the barn between show- 
ers and in fine condition. 
Time and weather have not permitted the cutting 
of clover yet on the tenth of July. This seems 
to me very late as I was brought up as a boy 
to the idea that all clover in this section should 
be cut and in the barn before the Fourth of July. 
This year there will be as much having done 
during the last half of July as during the first 
half. 





M. C. Burritt 


Weeds Becoming a Problem 


Grass and weeds are growing apace, and in 
many fields have the start of the cultivated crops 
Quack grass has attained a great hold on many 
farms in this section and seems to me to be get- 
ting worse every year. It shows up most in culti- 
vated fields, particularly in corn and beans, but 
also in the hay and grain crops. It is particularly 
hard to deal with in the bean crop 
ably got the big start during the last few years 


It has prob- 


By M. C. BURRITT 


because of the high price of labor which has 
caused farmers to operate short handed and con- 
sequently to be in such a rush that they cannot 
plow and cultivate when and as much as the con- 
trol of this weed demands. Wild mustard is an- 
other bad weed that is securing a strong hold on 
many farms. This we hire the children to pull 
out by hand. 

Last year I mentioned our experience in seed- 
ing alfalfa both as a field and as an orchard cover 
crop. We lost the alfalfa seeding in wheat, but 
got a very good stand in peas and in oats and 


























Saturday Night in the Mountains 
Maw: Don’t you kids spill none uv thet water; me 
" Paw ain't had a bath yet.—Lirt 














barley sowed about one bushel per acre. This 
seeding winter-killed or rather  spring-killed 
through early freezing and thawing, quite badly. 
The killing was worse on the pea ground where 
there was least stubble and vegetation to protect 
it. Heaving was also worse on the knolls than 
in the low places probably for the same reason. 
In these lower places especially in the oat and 
barley stubble the crop was excellent. Elsewhere 
it was a partial or complete failure. I never saw 
spring heaving worse. It was bad even in the 
orchard. But the old five year alfalfa sod was not 
affected at all and gave the usual good first cut- 
ting and is now well started toward a second. 


Orchard Seeding Good 


Both alfalfa and sweet clover seedings in the 
apple orchard came through with a good cov ering 
especially the sweet clover. Both were cut on 
June 16 and both have grown a second top now 
nearly knee high again. I am told that this is 
good luck with the sweet clover which ha: no 
crown like alfalfa to send up new shoots from, 
but which must start up a second time if at all, 
from low shoots on the main stalks not cut off 
when mowed. We tilted the cutter bar high and 
have a fine second growth. The first growth was 
very rank—waist high—when cut. Both crops 
were left in the orchard where they fell as a 
mulch. In order to check the effect of these cover 
crops on the size and color of the fruit we disced 
two rows on May 26th and have since cultivated 
them. This past week we have sown sweet clover 
in two other orchards thus taking about half 
our orchard area out of cultivation next year, 
saving time and tractor cost. 

Reports of large fruit crops continue to come 
in. My own limited observation does not entirely 
check with these. The apple set as J >ve 

(Continued on page 6) 


Where Horses and Men Will Try Their Skill 


Horse Pulling Contests to be Hela at New York State and County Fairs 


\TRS in New York will hold horse or 
mule pulling contests with the Collins 
dynamometer this summer. It is des- 
cribed as “constant resistance ma- 
chine” designed and patented by the Agricul- 
tufal Engineering Section of the lowa Expert- 
ment Station, Ames, lowa lhe character- 
istics of this apparatus are that any predeter- 
mined resistance within the capacity of the 
The load moved 


e to the specta- 


apparatus may be furnished. 
is indicated and plainly visibl 
tors by the weights lifted by pulley action in 
an upright structure. ‘Teams are required to 
be hitched to double-tree similar to the usual 
hitch on a plow. The point of hitch of the 
doubletree must not be less than twelve inches 
from the road surface. Many men have seen 
horses pull a rock loaded stoneboat in a con 
test. Almost every farmer owns a 
team that has exceptional pulling pow- 
er. Pulling contests offer a good op- 
portunity to measure the exact power 
of any team and to analyze its work 
Of the thousands of horses tested to 
date none have been reported injured. 

All told there will be seven horse 
and mule pulling contests in New York 
State this fall and the additional prize 
money distributed among these vari 
ous fairs amounts to $2400. The first 
Monroe 


Society ‘air, 


contest will be held at. the 
County \gricultural 
otherwise known as the Brockport 
Fair, which is held August 18-21. The 
pulling contest at Brockport will be 
held on August 19 and 20. The second 
contest will be held at the Genesee 





23-28. The Batavia pulling contest will be 
held on the 25th and 26th. Chenango Coun- 
ty will have the dynamometer for its pulling 
contest on August 27th at the Norwich Fair 
which runs from August 22-28. 

Following the Norwich Fair is the New 
York State Fair at Syracuse August 30-Sep- 
tember 4. The pulling contest at Syracuse will 
be held on August 31 and September 1. Next 
in line is the Erie County Agricultural Society 
Fair, the Hamburg fair August 30-September 
+, At Hamburg the pulling contest will be 


held on September 3 and 4. The Rochester 
Exposition is featuring the pulling contest, 35 
entries having been received already. The 


exposition at Rochester is held on September 
6-11 with pulling contests on September 7, 8 
and 9, The last contest of the season will be 








County Agricultural Society Fair, bet- 
ter known as ia Fair, August 


How Much Does a Team Pull When Plowing? 


held at the Cattaraugus County Agricultural 
Society Fair which is held at Little Valley, 
September 15-18, the pulling contest being held 
on the 16th and 17th. 

At Hamburg, Batavia, Norwich, Brockport 
and Little Valley, the prize money amounts 
to $200 at each contest, being divided into 
eight cash prizes. \t both Syracuse and 
Rochester there will be 10 prizes awarded, 
totaling $600. 

The dynamometer was invented by E. V. 
Collins of the Iowa Experiment Station and 
was built at the suggestion of the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America. They sought some means, 
(1) of deciding the maximum load horses or 
mules could be expected to pull; (2), to dis- 
cover how much horse power they developed 
in such tests; (3) to record the weight, meas- 
urements, conformation, breeding, age 
and soundness of all horses and mules 
tested with a view to ascertaining pre- 
cisely what bearing, if any, those vari- 
ous factors had on load moving quale 
ity; and (4) to determine facts regard- 
ing collars, harness, fitting of same and 
methods of training and driving. 

Tests are made by setting the dyna- 
mometer at a given tractive resistance, 
hitching the animals to it and having 
them pull just as though they were 
pulling an ordinary wagon load, 
When they have overcome the resist- 
ance by raising the weights, the hys 
draulic brake is released and the ma- 
chine moves forward. In order to coms 
plete an official test the horses must pul 
it over a course 27% feet long. 

Interest in pulling contests hag 

(Continued om page 11) 
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Fifty-T wo Years On One Farm 


Hard Work and a Fertile Soil Bring Success in Steuben County 


IFTY-TWO years work on one farm is 
the record of Mr. Edward Heinamen of 
Steuben County. He began working 
there as a hired man for eighteen dollars 

a month when he was eighteen years old and 
has lived there as worker, tenant and owner 
since that time. 

“As soon as we were married,” said Mr. 
Heinamen, “we rented the farm on shares, It 
was equipped and stocked so we had only a 
third for our 
share. We rent- 
ed for twenty- 
six years and 
then the local 
bank failed. We 
lost some and 
bought the 
place to avoid 
losing more. 
There are 208 
acres and we 
paid $11,200.00 
for it and paid 
for it in six 
years.” 

“Wouldn’t it 
be harder for a 
young fellow to 
start in now 
and pay for a 
farm as quickly 
as you did?” I 
asked. 

“Ayoung 
fellow has just 
‘ — as good a 
Horses are chance to pay 
for a farm now 





Mr. Edward Heinamen. 
the only motive power on this Steu- 
ben County farm. 


as when I was young,” he replied. 
never was a time when it was as cheap to live 
when we measure cost of living by the work 
it takes to earn it. Many young fellows seem 
to want to start out where their fathers leave 
off. Most of them don’t seem to be able to do 
the days work we used to do either. I am in 
my seventieth year but I am up soon after 
four and I can guarantee you will be tired by 
night if you follow me all day.” 

I readily agreed to this and suggested that 
after sitting at a desk most of the time, I 
would at least want to start in a little easy 
for a few days. 

Many folks have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate potatoes with Steuben County but this 
farm grows few potatoes. It is located on an 
improved road a few miles from Bath. The 
land is rather hilly and the principal source of 
income is dairying. The herd is purebred holsteins 
and the milk goes to Bordens. 

Mr. Heinamen bought three 


“There with a milking machine. 


At one end of the 
barn are a few calf pens with some thrifty 
calves. An ice house is located near the barn 
and there is an ice pond on the farm, 

The rotation followed is hay one or two 
years, corn for silage, oats and barley, wheat 
and hay. About six acres of white marrow 
beans are also grown as a cash crop. Wheat 
is also a cash crop but winter killed badly last 
winter. Eight acres are in alfalfa. 

The farm has had silos for thirty-five years, 
being one of the first farms in the locality to 
have them, but until recently they were square 
wood silos. A few years ago Mr. Heinamen 
built two hollow tile silos, demonstrating that 
he believes in building for permanence. Sweep- 
stakes corn is grown for silage. Mr. Heina- 
men showed me a picture of some growing 
corn that was at least twelve feet tall. 


(Continued on page 7 





purebred animals as foundation 
stock when he first purchased 
the place and has bought very 
few cows since. Several herd 
sires have been purchased, the 
one now on the farm being six 
years old. The average milk 
production per cow last year 
was slightly over 9,000 pounds. 
A few calves are raised every 
year from the best cows. 





The barn is well equipped 
for business without any use- 
less frills. The cows have in- 
dividual water buckets and a 
trough is located in the barn- 
yard. The cows are milked 





The Heinamen 





The tops of the tile 
silos. recently built can be seen above the roof of the house. 


homestead near Bath, Steuben Co. 


What Congress Did for Agriculture 


A Summary 


TOTAL of 17,812 bills were intro- 

duced during the first session of the 

69th Congress, which ended July 3. 

Of these a few over 700 were 
enacted into law. 

The committees considering agricultural legis- 
lation were over worked most of the time, and 
much of the discussions in Congress were on farm 
relief, nevertheless only two agricultural bills of 
importance got through both houses. One is the 
Ketcham-Gooding bill requiring the staining of 
imported alfalfa and red clover seed that is not 
adapted for general use in this country, The other 
is the act providing for a division of cooperation 
in the Department of Agriculture. There is al- 
ready an efficient division of cooperation func- 
tioning in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This new law will give it congressional recogni- 
tion and provide larger appropriations which will 
enable it to enlarge its activities. Before Con- 
gress adjourned $150,000 was appropriated for 
its use the present fiscal year. 

A bill providing for a survey of potash de- 
posits in the United States became a law, and 
$100,000 was provided for carrying on the work. 
It is felt that this act will tend to hold the price 
of imported potash down to a reasonable level, 
even though no potash deposits are developed. 


Other laws enacted in which -farmers have 
special interest were the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill providing increased funds for bovine 
tuberculosis eradication, providing for participa- 
tion in the world’s poultry congress, and for the 
carrying on of the present Federal aid highway 
construction program, 

Tax reduction has an appeal to farmers al- 
though the program of tax reduction put into 
effect in the revenue act of 1926, touches them 
directly only slightly. The reduction for the 


current year is estimated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at $319,000,000, and Chairman Green of 
the ways and means committee says that it will 
be much larger in 1927 when its full force is 
felt. 

Notwithstanding this reduction in taxation, the 
Federal government ended its fiscal year June 30 
with a surplus of $377,767,816 in receipts over 
expenditures, and a reduction in national debt 
during the year of $872,977,572. 

Many farm relief bills were introduced, but 
only two or three were given consideration by the 
committees, and none passed. The Haugen bill 
was the more important. It embodied the scheme 
proposed by the Corn Belt states committee for 
establishing a Federal Farm Board to dispose of 
surplus farm products in foreign markets and 
levy and collect an equalization fee on the entire 
crop or product to meet the losses sustained from 
the dumping process. Its purpose was to 
stabilize farm prices, and place agriculture on an 




















“Now, don’t start none o’ your arguing with me, 
Pat, ’cos I’ve just tidied up this room’”’—Humonrist. 











of Farm Legislation Considered This Session 


equality with industry. It was defeated in both 
houses by substantia! majorities, thus bearing out 
the conclusion of the agricultural conference held 
in Washington three years ago, that no proposi- 
tion along the lines of the McNary-Haugen bill 
could get through Congress. 

In turn, the Fess amendment, companion 
measure tothe Tincher bill in the House, was de- 
feated in the Senate, although it had the back- 
ing of the administration, and was known as the 
President’s farm relief plan. It provided for the 
creation of a farmers’ marketing commission to 
aid cooperative marketing association by giving 
them advice as to the marketing of agricultural 
commodities, and making loans to cooperatives, 
payable during a period not exceeding twenty 
years. These loans were to be in addition to the 
funds available in the Intermediate Credit banks. 
They have been best ‘described as second morte 
gages against the cooperatives. One hundred .nils 
lion dollars was to be made available for the 
loans, 

With one or two exceptions the farm organiza- 
tions were opposed to the Tincher-Fess_ bills. 
Their representatives argued that the division of 
cooperation in the Department of Agriculture 
could give all the advice required by the cooperas 
tives, and the intermediate credit system could 
be liberalized, if necessary, to take care of the 
long-time loans to cooperatives, without estab- 
lishing another Federal board in Washington. 


The Aswell-Curtis bill, known as the Yoakum 
plan, was the only other proposition that received 
notable attention. But it did not come to a vote, 
It is indicated that this scheme will be much in 
the limelight next session as a substitute for the 
Haugen plan. It provides for the organization 
of a corporation to be known as the Interstate 


(Continued on page § 
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The Crop Outlook 


1 1 


the yield Correlations sl vy that the weather 
August, particularly 


corn. he 


deficiency in growth can easily be overcome by 


favorable weather during the more important 
growth periods of the season,” 


Indications are for well sustained 


Hogs hog prices for a yeal yet to con 


The number of sows, however, indicates a 36 per 
cent. mcrease in pigs for next year. lheretore, 
: wer 

it is time to go slowly im increasing breeding 


Stax k. 
eenerally of the outlook, the United 


States j m July ist: “With the 


as 
speaking 


stage set for strong hog prices well into next 


year, with prospects for wheat growers moder- 
ately good, with cattle “coming back” in the 


West and the dairy industry picking up im the 
ast, it appears that this may well prove to be 


another season of improvement in agricultural 


condition 


The Unfair School Taxes 


He er roblem before the people of New 
York is to continue to give country children 


education without tax- 








¢ farmers of the land. The rural school prob- 
lem is not the one-room school. It is instead a 
too small unit ol cl 1 taxation. The school 
rk h e the tax districts for school 
1 out over a hundred yea iO. 
\t tl he wealth of the State was largely 
| Most of the people lived in the 
ountry. Great corporations did not exist. The 
cost ¢ I n Was not h rh, either, because 
evel ! \ low in price and because also 
s tau exc readit writing and 
x | en < vork pon the schools 
: e times ( We demand more for our 
children in the way of education. FEven within 
‘ five years f who are 
ee 1 hi ‘e than 
bled | rs and mothers want their chil- 
en to have tl st there is in education in order 
oO ul « 

IO, ¢ ( S h 1 tax have inn reased by 
] d bounds, and as they have increased, a 
unfairi has ere in W eby some people 
ith the same pr perty pay many times as much 
taxes for the same kind of schools as others. A 
few wealthy districts in each town have the 
it of the tax by the large corporations. 
In Del ire ( \ for exam] the e is one 
( n equalized valuation per 
cher « APPROXIMATELY ‘THIRTY- 
OUR PIALES AS MUCH AS FOUR 
OTH 1] kins Cou there are three 
district ue valuation are about ONE- 
WELETH THAT OF THE WEALTHIEST 
DISTRICTS | Erie County, there is one dis- 
vhich luation of OVER SIXTY 
rIMES AS MUCH AS ANY OTHER DIS- 
PRICT. In Clinton County, the highest valuation 
ff one district is OVER SEVENTY TIMES 
THAT OF THE LOWEST. Can anyone say 
such a situation is fair? 
school district, as it was originally laid 
s all right in the early days. Property 
r distributed. ‘Today, many of these 
trict e so small that the school taxes in them 

re 1 the farmers, 
his absurd and unfair tax situation is just 


s «de signed to 


help. There are two ways in which it will help 


the recent ( ok legislation wa 


ets to working. 
first place, an appropriation of nine mil- 
lion dollars a year was made for direct State aid 
The law was so passed that the 
kest district schools will get the 


fhe first money will be appropriated 


to rural schools. 
Smaltiest and wea 
most aid. 
this vear. 

The second plan of the law give s those districts 
which wish, the right to centralize by joining 
with other nearby districts to provide 
school advantages for all of the children of the 


Lot rd 


ict without throwing an additional tax 
districts which are 


} 
| 
i 


W le cistt 


burden upon 
already overtaxed., 

It is to be expected that this new law will 
meet with some criticism from those richest dis- 
tricts which have had such high valuations and 
therefore low taxes. But even with these, there 
will be little criticism when the nine million dol- 
lars from the State begins going into all rural 
schools, for this sum should go a long way in 
helping to keep all rural school taxes down. Be- 
sides, most residents, particularly parents, in 
these rich districts are fair. They are willing to 
pay their share for education for their children. 
~ It certainly behooves those parents who are in- 
terested in the welfare of their children and those 
residents in the great number of rural school dis- 
tricts which are at present over-taxed to realize 


those weaker 


“on which side their bread is buttered 
porting this school legislation instead of opposing 
it. 

For certain reasons best known to themselves, 
certain interests in this State under disguise of 
the name of the Rural School Improvement So- 
ciety have been bitterly attacking and misrepre- 
senting the Cole rural school legislation. 
interests are “wclves in sheep's clothing.” 


by sup- 


These 

The 
officers of this Association have no real interest 
in the district school or in the welfare of the 
country boys and girls, What are they doing with 
the large sums of money they have been illegally 
soliciting school trustees for ? 

The Cole school laws are the most construcs 
tive school legisl:tion that has been passed in a 
congolida- 
permitted 
y vote ot the great majority of the rural 
patrons themselves. These not 
They do not force country 
children to be transported for long distances. 
But they will go a long ways toward helping to 
ir tax burden upon rural 
school patrons, and they will help give country 
ity for an education, 


generation, These laws do not force 
Centralization will not even be 
pt by 


sch “ y] 


tion, 
exce 
laws do 
rural S¢ hools. 


close the 





present uni 


cl ildren every onortu ty ior 


Tioga County After The Lawbreakers 
m against the lawbreaking boots 


HE camps 
leggers in ‘Tioga County, New York, which 


we reported in our issue of July roth, still con- 
Citizens of the county are 
thoroughly aroused and are determined that law- 
breaking shall cease. 


Since our last 





tinues with emphasis. 


report, there have been several 
more raids on bootleggers and one man was ar- 
rested and held for the grand jury for being an 
and having fire arms in his possession, 
Citizens’ committees are being organized in the 
different towns of the county, with the definite 
purpose of cooperating with the officers to clean 
up the county. So aroused are the people that 


alien 


these committees have no difficulty whatever in 
securing all the money they need in contributions 
from citizens to help carry on the work. 

If any other county is interested in having 


more facts as to what ‘Tioga County is doing, and 
how that county has gone about it to enforce law 
and order, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will gladly 
furnish such facts upon application, 


An Absurd Proposal 
- is reported that the New York City Board 


of Health is considering an 
quiring that all milk sold in the city shall test at 
least 3.5 per cent. butterfat. Such a regulation, 
if enforced, would completely upset the whole 
milk market situation, and there have been enough 
upsets lately in the New York milk shed without 
any more impractical and unnecessary proposi- 
tions like this one. 

The average milk from the New York milk 
shed tests about 3.6 per cent. It will be seen, then, 
that a regulation calling for milk testing 3.5 per 
cent. would automatically throw out at least one- 
half of the milk sold in this market. Not only 
would this put thousands of farmers out of bust 
ness, but it would immediately put the price of 
milk out of the reach of the average consumer 
in New York City. 

It is a fact chat the milk from a good many 
dairies is too low in butterfat. Some of them 
have difficulty getting under the line at the legal 
regulation of 3 per cent. These dairymen should 
take immediate steps to bring their average butter 
fat test up. But the situation is not such as to 
require a regulation so drastic as to force hard 
ship upon large numbers of both dairymen and 
consumers, 


ordinance re- 


Sayings of Dr. John W. Holland 


It is better to pray for an enemy than to prey 
upon him, 
2 3 


A mother’s knee is the best altar at which @ 


child may kneel, 
x * ® 


God’s laws cuff the men who bluft. 








— 
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Does An Education Pay On the Farm 


And Other Letters of Experiences from Our Readers 


HIS is an old question, but one which 
probably is argued as much as any farm 
idea throughout the country. 

Doubtless, many will say,“How fool- 
ish, of course, an education’ pays anywhere”. 
(I mean the term “education” as at least four 
years of High 
School). Sut, if 
one goes through 
a community, he 
will encounter the 
negative side, al- 
most as often as 
the affirmative. 

It would be 
foolish to state 
that an education 
is absolutely es- 
sential to  suc- 
cessful farming, 
for I can state at 
least <2 dozen 
prosperous f 





farm- 
ers who have nev- 
er passed the 
equivalent of the 











fourth grade of 

grammer school. 
“! have been a steady reader of I have no 
the old reliable American Agri- doubts, but that 


culturist since | was 14 years old. 
1 am now 83 and hope to be able the average per- 
to continue to read it for some . 


son is benefited 





time yet. When | began to read 
cain ce ests by a thorough 
farmer's friend, as it is today.” course of high 
Rat ae eae mae ae voce School and col- 
7 ith it , bo $ at every oppor. lege, no matter 
important topics of the day—L. What the occupa- 
, tion or position. 


Of course, there are a few unfortunate, who 
do not benefit very much, since they have not 
the power to use their education to any con- 
crete advantage. It simply remains an ab- 
stract term with them. It is some- 


Consequently he thinks more for a man alone 
will think better and oftener, than one in a 
crowd. Here he needs an education to keep 
his thoughts and plans on a high and practical 
level, thereby enabling him to use them, at 
some future time, in a businesslike way. 

To sum it all up, an education makes us 
more efficient. It does not add anything to 
us fundamentally, rather it allows us to use 
that which we all have in a better and more 
satisfactory manner.—Dewitt F. Kelly. 





The Tent Caterpillar 


NOTE an editorial in the June 12th issue 
| of AMERICAN AGricuLturRist headed, Tent 
Caterpillars Increasing. I had vondered 
whether. the tent caterpillar had abated its 
ravages generally over the country as it seems 
to have done in this part of the country. 

Twenty-five years ago it seemed that fruit 
trees would be destroyed by the tent ¢ater- 
pillar. Then there were wild cherry trees 
and wild crabs scattered around over the 
country that were stripped of their foliage 
every year. After fifteen or twenty years ago 
the tent caterpillar disappeared from our 
orchards very suddenly and we do not know 
what became or them. Some people think 
that a late freeze killed them, others do not 
seem to know what became of them. 

Several years ago I saw a few tent cater- 
pillar nests in some neglected trees about 12 
miles from my farm, but so far as I know 
they have not increased in numbers in that 
section. Two or three years ago I saw a 
small nest or two of them about one-half mile 
from any house, but I have not noticed any 
others in that section so it seems that there 
is something that has happened to the tent 
caterpillar to the advantage of the fruit grow- 
er in this part of the country. I am wondering 


whether some parasite has not checked the 
caterpillar in this country.—A. J. Legg. 





Taking A Course In The Fanning Mill 


T ran in the blood of us boys to love to fuss 

with machinery. We had an uncle that could 
make anything that could be made out of 
wood and iron; and if he could hitch it to 
some sort of a power it would run. He got 
stumped only once that I ever heard of, and 
that was when he set out to make perpetual 
motion. 

Upstairs in his house one time I saw the 
thing he had hoped would solve the problem 
that every man with wheels in his head tries 
to settle. It was a big wheel, like the wheel 
of a spinning wheel, with a thin, light rim and 
hollow spokes. In these hollow spokes he 
had put a rod of iron a little shorter than the 
spokes themselves. You get the idea. His 
thought was that as these rods fell down 
toward the lower part of the rim of the wheel, 
they would create momentum enough to carry 
the wheel round till more rods dropped; but 
somehow I never heard that Uncle Hiram’s 
perpetual motion machine ever brought him 
any great fortune. But he did make a mill, 
and built one of the first turbine water wheels 
I ever saw, and the shop brought him a good 
living. And the hankering for machinery run 
in the veins of us boys. 

Grandma thought so one day when we stole 
away to the barn where there was an old fane 
ning mill. You remember them. They had 
a big belly for the fans to run in, fastened in 
place to the frame of the machine by wooden 
wedges. On the day in question my brother 
and [ had pulled the old fanning mill out into 
the middle of the floor and got down a big pile 
of straw which we planned to thresh. I don’t 
remember positively which one of us thought 
of it, but I think likely it was I, that 
by knocking out the wedges which 





thing they have paid for and cannot 


usc. 
But the rest of us can and do use 


WHERE AGRICULTURE FALLS DOWN 
Copyright, 1926, New York Tribune Inc. 


held the belly of the mill in place 
we could by holding straw up to the 





our knowledge every day. We use 
our heads to do much of the work 
that otherwise we would use our 
hands to do. We plan and arrange 
our duties to such an extent that 
we may save in time, which to most 
people is their most valuable pos- 
session. It broadens our outlook on 
things in general, consequently we 
see them in a fairer light, and we 
see the other fellow’s side. Thus we 
make friends more easily, which is 
another valuable characteristic. 

We think quicker and so we act 
quicker, this alone often resulting 
in a large saving of time as well as 
money. 

Among the many other values of 
an education is the power it gives 
one to observe and understand 
others and‘to benefit thereby. The 
prominent educators of the country 
today are giving more of their time 
and effort to the farmer, than they 
are to any other class of people. To 
understand this help is to benefit by 
it and it is much easier to under- 
stand it, if a person is on practically 
the same mental level as the educa- 
tor is. 

The farmer is more or less isolat- 
ed and always will be. His calling 
prevents very close association with 
others. I don’t mean that he isn’t 
in communication with the outside 
but rather the fact that he has less 
chance to associate with his fellow 








Courtesy New York Herald Tribune. 





swiftly revolving fans while one of 
us turned the crank fast do quite a 
job of threshing. 

We had the machine apart and 
were putting things through at a 
great rate, when all of a sudden the 
big barn door swung open a little, a 
wrinkled old face peeked in and 
Grandmother exclaimed in a horri- 
fied tone, “What on airth be you 
a-doin’ on?” For a minute things 
came io a standstill. The belt flew 
off the cogged wheel with the crank, 
the fans ceased to revolve. The 
straw fell from my surprised fingers 
and all I could get out was, 
“Nothin’!” 

Well, Grandmother piessed her 
way in, looked at the old mill and 
then began to smile as she more 
fully appreciated the ingenuity dis- 
played in the making of our thresh 
ing machine. Encouraged by that 
smile, brother and I went on and 
finished up our job to the satisfac 
tion of everybody concerned. 

As we grew up, brother and I had 
a great love of machinery of all 


kinds. I have wondered just how 
much that old fanning mill and 
Grandmother’s smiles had to. do 


with it. One thing is sure; if she 
had stormed about and perhaps seen 
to it that we got a good threshing 
of our own, right across our backs 
it might have been the means of dis 








(Dariinc in tHE N. Y. Herarp-Trisung) 


couraging us so that fanning mills 
(Continued on page 8) 








men than the town or city dweller. 
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K ’s Lively Chicks 
IMERRS: _ 
Big Price Reduction! 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
5 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 
$2.75 $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 $80.00 
SAVE BARRED ROCKS 
. 25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 
MON EY ! $3.25 $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100.00 
SEND IN R. I. REDS 
| 25 oes 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 
YOUR $3.5 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
ORDER Add 3c per chick to above prices for special matings. 
NOW! 
£ ar guara ! Rer w y order, , . 2 
daeth or tah Ik yh Kerr Chickeries, Inc. 
p " cia i are repaid. Ne of and Hatcheries at 
e c.oOD »s t for less than 2 e . 
. a ol A, > FRENCHTOWN, WN. J. SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
can hee Oe a0 ce GP cane, he tes Goa 186 TRENTON, WJ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ehick Address Dept. 10 
300,000 NATIONAL CHICKS IN JUNE AND JULY 
Bred trom carefully selected breeders. Smith hatched 
r 50 100 500 1000 
M 1 — $ 5 $9.00 $43.00 $84.00 
Rrow Ro | . 7 é Pare 50 5.75 11.00 52.00 100.00 
Nh. & RAGES. cccoccenceesesce : 6.25 12.00 7.00 110.00 
I : ANCONAS ....cecessecccsssersecess t > 13.00 62.00 120.00 
Reds & W K I BEUSIGER sccccsevevesss 4.00 v.23 14.00 65.00 1 v0 
y Buf ( 4 8.50 16.00 77.00 150.00 
uF 7 , t 1. Bank reference. Cire ay free 





NATIONAL CHICKS FARMS, Box 408, Mifflintown, Pa. 








FREE RANGE BREEDERS, BRED FOR 
EGG PRODUCTION. 


“1, FROM PURE BRED 


Jersey Black Giant Hens $3.00 | 


each. Cocks $5.00 each. EX y Mixed Chick $ os 84.00 $ Ryo 
Tompkins strain S. C. R. I. mA F oS ons Se ee 
Red Cockerels $2.00 each. CHIN Parks Strain Bar'd Rocks 3.00 5.50 10.00 


Red -finee 00 5.50 10.00 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY | HEY RB PB 
Rich field, 


} 10.00 20.00 
“ é filled promr tly 
I a. \ y | ‘ ecial handling stamp Let us book 


B 
RICHFIELD, PA. 





























8. C. R I t . $2.75 § $ 2 lelivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 
- t os _ E ’ + ll our ‘ors ry. Inspection invited. 
; ‘ oo nied $50 7 SCHOENBORN’ S HATCHERY, 

. : 335 Main St. - Hackensack, N. J. 
MINGOVILLE POULTRY FA Box 212 7 , 

0 OUL Y FARM, Box . Mingoville, Pa Phone 1604 or 337. 

S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED CHICKS| 
$ 1 Heavy $8.00 a hundred AL TTTA 

1 hi iver _ 
Goarant faction, "100% deliver y Cireular wy ve Xy “THE BIG FLUFFY KIND that jump 
3 OKF ) > w we ) of the box when you get them. 
BROOK Abs POULT RY FARM, | wa . Y Frot m pure-bred, high egg record, in 

x » McClure, . ‘\ i pected and culled flocks. Live delivery 
sri Wo” guaranteed. We ship C. 0. D. 
LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin | 0 25 50 100 
tas, | r s, Har Day CC! Eggs, low, cata C. White, Brown Leghorns $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 
we! PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD. PA Brad. P faith Rocks, R. L Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 
W r th Rocks, Wh. Wyan- 





4.00 7.50 14.00 


Giant 8. W R © Chick . pit 2.50 5.00 9.00 
| week t fi ee full particulars and prices on larger lots 








Ready for pr ree on request. Write now. 
OLEN J. HOPKINSON SOUTH COLUMBIA, N. Y Nittany Valley Hatchery, Box 105, Bellefonte, Pa. 
QUAL ITY PULLETS ; meats aa 
n range, igh quality stock 


h, Rhod Ie nd Reds, Barred 


Post Your Farm | 3: ‘is: iessivee!isantinesancins 


Catalog I 


ree 











— and — GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND 
Keep Trespassers Off STOCK FARM 
. Ridgewood - - New Jersey 
We have had some new signs 
nade up of extra heavy material BABY CHICKS 
. From vy iying free range flocks 
because severe storms will tear and } - only seseee§ pe eer 04 
otherwise make useless a lighter ana” ieee Suctespeascovecesee BEES | ae 
constructed .naterial We _ unre- . se -_ -~ a 000 1 "aa a 
on 500 § 00 ots. 00% e- 
servedly advise farmers to post , wery guaranteed 
) WN. NACE, BOX 161, RICHFIELD, PA. 








eir land and the notices we have 
prepar d 


with the 





10TH 


RELIABLE CHICKS °'%-%3 


comply in all 
laws of New York, New $6 00 PER 100 AND UP 
Fre i thy tre range stock. 


und Pennsylvania. The price R Reds, WW yan., Leg. Mixed. Send for 
tal i Pri List. Delivery guaranteed 
LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 


respects 


Jersey 


to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen 














the same rate applying to larger Sex 1 : P " Millerstown, Pa. 

juantities. CHICKS FOR JULY AND AUGUST 
S. ©. W. Leghorns, 8c; Barred Rocks, 10c; Mixed 7e., 

A oe A . ] if I ! delivery guaranteed. Cir ar free 
merican Agricuilturist lL. E. STRAWSER, BOX 30, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 

, | 

461 4th Ave. New York City | pARDEE’S AND EGGS. CATALOGUE 

| Penrecr DUCKLINGS Sale of Breeders 
EKIN Roy Pardee, Islip, W. Y. 
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Keep the Hens Laying 


Feed Them Right First---Then Cuil 


GG production always slumps about 

this time of vear and at the same 
time prices begin to improve. This 
makes it especially important to use all 
possible means to keep the flock laying 
as well as possible. We hear a lot about 
keeping up production by culling and 
selling the loafers but it is coming to 
be recognized that it is not fair to the 
hen or to the owners pocketbook to cull 
hens that do not lay because they have 
not been fed right. 

The Ohio State College gives the fol- 
lowing reminders and suggestions about 
keeping the hens laying: 

Summer egg production can be main- 
tained by inducing the hens to eat a 
well balanced mash. This may be done 


by moistening the mash with milk and 
feeding all the grain ration in the even- 
ing. 


loafing hens will bring 
than in October or 

that stop laying 
gct back into full 


Cull early. The 
a better price now 
November. Most 


in June or July never 


hens 


production until the next spring. 
Cage the broody hens with the culls 

and sell them if they go broody more 

than once. A hen that is caught the 


first day she takes to the nest and con- 
fined in a slatted bottom coop in a cool 

mash and milk can 
be brought back into production in 
days Ii allowed to set 
three they will be out of produc- 


tion for at least ten days. 


place with plenty of 


about three 


days, 


getting 
with 
tractor oil 


will soon be 
aint the 


Use d 


Chicken mites 
troublesome. Fr 


coal tar 


roosts 


disinfectant. 


s good but it does not last long enough. 
Dust or dip the hens with sodium fluor- 
ide. 

Pasture or green feed is just as im- 
portant to the laying flock as it is to 
cattle. 

Che State Institute of Applied Agri- 
culture at Farmingdale, Long Island, 
uses the following system of feeding 
and reports that it gives good results 
without forcing the hens to the extent 
that they are harmed. Of course where 
one plans to sell hens as soon as they 
stop laying they can be forced to the 
limit. The Farmingdale ration is as 
follows with amounts for 100 hens: 

Milk and Oats Mixture—5 pounds 


germinated (soaked) oats and 2 to 4 
pounds condensed buttermilk mixed and 
fed as a paste. (7 a. m.) Mix the night 
before and let stand over night. 

Green Feed—About 10-15 pounds per 
one hundred birds per day (when range 
is insufficient or unpalatable) (9 a. m.) 

Dry Mash—In long troughs, availa- 
able to the birds at all times. 100 
pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds corn 
meal, 100 pounds Red Dog Flour, 100 
pounds hulled ground oats, 100 pounds 
Diamond Gluten meal, 50 pounds high 
grade meat scrap, 50 pounds alfalfa leaf 
meal, 30 pounds edibl meal, 15 
pounds charcoal, 3 pounds powdered sul- 
phur, 3 pounds salt. 

Scratch Grain—One feeding daily—5 
p. m. Equal parts by weight of cracked 
corn and wheat. Amount varied ac- 
cording to needs of birds as indicated by 
changes in body weight and egg pro- 
duction. We weigh ten marked birds 
in each one hundred Weekly. 

Cod Liver Oil—Where green feed is 
lacking or birds are in poor condition 
ve believe it will pay to feed one-fourth 
oil per one hundred 
per day right through the sum- 
Our practice is to mix the oil 
milk and oats mixture. 


bone 


pint of cod liver 
hens 
mer. 
with the 





Hens Feel the Heat 

OULTRY houses are commonly 
built with the idea of keeping the 
hens comfortable and warm in winter 
and the fact that hens suffer from heat 

in summer is often forgotten. 
A properly built house has ventilators 
that can be opened near the roof and 


around the roosts which help to cool off 
the house at night. If a house does 
not have these it is fairly easy to install 
them. The State College of Agriculture 
has plans for a poultry house which 
shows how they work and by studying 
these plans any poultryman will be able 
to remodel his house and include them. 

Hens need shade. An orchard makes 
a good range or if this is not handy a 
cornfield is just as The hens 
will not harm the corn if it gets a good 
start before the hens are allowed in it. 
When hens refuse to roost in a house 
and choose a tree instead it is good evi- 
dence that the house that 
it is infested with mites. 

A steady supply of cool water helps 
to keep the hens comfortable. Running 
it is available. Plen- 
will allow the hens 


good. 


is too hot or 


water is best where 
ty of roost space 
to avoid crowding. 

The bad heat may not be 
noticed immediately but it will surely 
add to the egg production to keep them 
as cool as possible during hot weather. 


Pullets Or Hens 


effects of 


HE question is often asked as to 

whether hens or pullets are the 
most profitable. The New Jersey Ex- 
periment station has published some 
interesting figures gathered from the 
poultrymen who cooperate with the 
station. 

Che pullets averaged 154.2 eggs per 
bird and the hens 125.5 or 29 more eggs 
for the pullets. Added to this is the 
tendency for pullets to lay in the fall 


when eggs are high. 
In 1924-25 the average production of 


these flocks totalling over 27,000 birds 
was 144.4 eggs. The yearly feed cost 
per bird was $2,466 and the value of 
eggs was $6.524. The return above 
feed cost was $4.058. Of course half the 
flocks were poorer than the average and 
it is quite possible thar flocks whose 
owners cooperate with the experiment 
station produce better than those who 


do not cooperate. 


Weight of Eggs 
What are the weights of the various 
grades of eggs, such as extra, extfa firsts, 


firsts, etc. 

The New York Mercantile Exchange 
issues a leaflet on the classification and 
grading of eggs, which was adopted by 
the Exchange. This leaflet covers the 
egg classification and grading rules of 
the exchange. The minimum average 
net weight of the various classifications 
are as follows: 

Extras, minimum average net weight~ 
45 pounds per case. 

Extra firsts, minimum average net weight 
—44 pounds per case. “=~ 


Firsts, minimum average net weight—43 
pounds per case. 

Pullets, No. 1—not less than 38 pounds 
per case. 

Pullets, No. 2—not less than 36 pounds 
per case. 

Naturally gathered eggs cannot be 


given a classification because the term 
gathered refers to the source rather than 
the classification. Gathereds are again 
divided into the various grades which 
have been previously mentioned. Copies 
of the classification and grading rules 
can be obtained by writing the New 
York Mercantile Exchange, 11 Harrisort 
Street, New York City. 


There Is Still Much Hay To Be 
Cut 
(Continued from page 2) 

observed it does not seem to me to be a¢ 
heavy in proportion to bloom as last years 
The drop has been heavy and the fruit on 
many trees is far from a full crop. Many’ 
growers I have talked with, however, esti 
mate that they have more fruit than last 
year. The crop of the country as a whole’ 
promises to be from ten to twenty per 
cent greater than last year according to’ 
reports. The problem of marketing fruit 
at any reasonably satisfactory price this’ 
year looks like a very difficult one. 
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LIVESTOCK 
BREEDERS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 2222222, 


ACCREDITED HERD 
Open heifers, bred heifers, cows, all ages, 








$200 and up 
Write, or better still, call 
and inspect the herd, 


MAPLE LANE FARM 
A. H. CHAMBERS, KINGSTON, N. Y. 


“ORGE HILL GUERNSEYS 


alf born February 20, 1926. Sire a prize 
eum on of Ultra May King out of one of Florham 
Laddies first A. RB. daughters. Dam of this ealf is 
Hazel Orsbee 100859 A. R. with record of 12,704 Ibs. 
milk and 603 Ibs. butterfat. Price of calf $100. Write 
for extended pedigree — —— as low as $50 
Herd Accreditec 
CHAS A. SLATER, FORGE HILL FARM 

R. D. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of thi ideal milk and beef 
greed is founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 


milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH : 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams. 
Good individuals, well grown, priced rig 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 


Montgomery - : : 








ht 


New York 





HUBBAVALE OFFERS 
A 5 yr. old grandson of May Echo Sylvia 


Who passed T. B. test and blood test for 
abortion t May I> ind dam 
ay yr, 776 butte! Also 
an 11 mo. old son and 
of above bull 


milk, 36.6 Ibs 
gr indson 


Herd Accredited 
GEORGE HUBBARD,’ RED HOOK, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 9." 


Salesman, 





bull, one 
ready for 


Iroquois Sire; 


service. “i 
Monstone Matador, Dam; Iroquois 
Pretty Peggy, Granddam; Ringmaster 
Peggy. 

IROQUOIS FARM, 
Cooperstown, - - - N.. ¥. 





TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Merit il are already 





dams, at 


Register of and sever : r 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write tor 


more complete description. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 


Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 





Reg. Jerseys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
grandson of OXFORD YOU’LL DO 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulis 

at farmers prices. 

Herd Accredited Watch this space 

HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 

fast Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 





grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cows and 
milky type, 60 


Tuberculin Tested 


heifers, that show quality and 
day retest guaranteed. 

1. T. & C. A. WELCH 
West Edmeston - - New York 


SWINE BREEDERS 


s 0 1. C. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered }ics fitter sex, bred trom best 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best 
breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 











THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine, Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
kept at work, Itiseconomical, 
. Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free, 
A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about 7 inches diameter, 
Gtnoerely you for good advice and 


ABSORBINE 











TRADE *4ARK REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 








Producing Grade A Milk 


A Few Essentials---Equipment Not Important 


HAVE been very interested in follow- 

ing in your excellent paper the vari- 
ous developments in the milk situation. 
I have been producing Grade A raw 
milk for a special baby trade, without 
any fancy barns, etc. Ordinary care 
and common sense have kept our milk 
at the top. 

In speaking with dealers regarding 
the milk price, I find their chief argu- 
ment against a higher price is that the 
quality does not warrant it. Surplus is 
only a secondary consideration, and 
only in the spring of the year. 

The farmers of course come back and 
say at the price they cannot afford to 
do any better. But following the sim- 
ple rules I have outlined will not in- 
crease their cost any, and will eliminate 
the dealers’ argument of poor quality. 
Somebody has to start it, and if the 
farmers would put out a high quality 
product, they would have something on 
which to base their fight for a better re- 
turn. 


Producing Clean Milk 


There is a story of a man who upon 
alighting from a transcontinental train, 
asked the Pullman porter what his aver- 
that run. The reply 

average tip is one 
new 


age tip was on 
was, “Boss, mah 
dollah”, so the man handed out a 
dollar bill. The darkie was very cffusive 
in his thanks and concluded his remarks 
with, “Boss, vou is de fust man wot’s 
cum up to de average” 

That is the way with the bacterial 
counts of most milks. They do not 
come down to the average, and 
the count is, to a large extent, an index 
of the cleanliness of the milk, most milk 
does not come up to the average in 
cleanliness. We say this because so 
without ever 


since 


much milk is sold—retail 
having been examined, and most of the 
milk which is checked on this point is 
high grade milk, so that the “average” 
bacterial count and cleanliness are real- 
ly very high standards. 


Quality Products Have Best Markets 


Just now when the milk market is so 
unsettled, and new methods of selling, 
distribution and inspection are being 
proposed, is the time for the farmer to 
look after his own end. If he were put- 
ting out a first grade product he would 
have a powerful weapon, but how many 
farmers can rightfully boast of their 
milk? 

There are only a few real essentials 
for the production of clean milk and 
many of the popularly thought essen- 
tials are in reality very minor and negli- 
gible considerations. If every farmer 
would follow these rules, he would be 
able to produce clean milk, milk with a 
low bacterial count: 

1. Use small-top milk pails. 

2. Discard the fore-milk : 

3. Do not sweep or feed just prior to or 

while milking. 
4. Scald the pails, strainers, cloths and 
stirrers. 
5 


. Cool the milk to 50 degrees F. or below 

immediately after milking. 

These five points need little elabora- 
tion. The small top pails prevent a large 
part of the “visible dirt” from getting 
into the milk, such as dirt, hair and skin 
particles from the udder and flank of 
the cow, as well as dust from the stable 
air. One or two squirts of milk on the 
floor from each teat will remove dirt 
and bacteria which may have found their 
way into the teat orifice. Sweeping and 
feeding at milking time raise germ-laden 
dust which is sure to find its way into 
the milk, especially where the milk is 
dumped into cans in the barn. 

Scalding all utensils prevents the con- 
tamination of the new milking by any 
bacteria of the previous milking. Cool- 
ing to 50° F. will prevent what few 
bacteria have gotten into the milk—and 
if the four previous suggestions have 


been followed, these will be few—from 
multiplying, and will insure the milk 
coming to the distributor in as good 
condition as it left the farm. This last 
point is especially necessary in early 
spring before the farmer usually thinks 
it necessary to start cooling his milk, 
and in the fall when the first cool night 
or two put a stop to the practice, some- 
times weeks before it really is cold 
enough to dispense with it. 

The matters of elaborate ventilation 
systems, fancy stanchions, magnificent 
barns, immaculate milk-houses and oth- 
er attributes of the gentleman's farm 
are nice to have if possible, but are 
emphatically not the determining factors 
in clean milk production. Any man who 
is himself clean, and who will follow 
out the five essentials herein mentioned, 
and who will use common and 
sincerity in his efforts, is sure to pro- 
duce a milk of milk quality—J. F. M., 
New York. 


sense 


Fifty-Two Years On One Farm 
(Continued from page 3) 

In discussing his plan of feeding Mr 
Heinamen said “We start with the calf 
milk the first month 
if she is not worth 


and feed her new 
(and T say right hers 
feeding new milk don’t raise her for a 
to skim milk gradual- 
will begin to eat 
Now start 


cow) the n change 
ly At this 
a little alfalfa or clover hay 
giving her a little grain. Our mixture 
is 300 ths. bran, 300 Ibs. corn meal. 300 
Ibs. ground (fine), 100 oil meal. 
By this time T can tell whether she has 
capacity for a dairy cow by the way she 
handles her feed. Just keep her grow- 
ing until she is four or five vears old. of 
Feed Legume 
hay, corn ensilage, straw and grain. In 
winter we feed 1 th. of grain for every 
4 Ibs. of milk. When on good pasture 
we feed a 16% feed. on short pasture 
about a 20% feed—-1 Ih .of feed to 6 Ibs. 
of milk 

The fertility is maintained by spread- 
spreader each 


age sh« 


oats 


course she is a cow now. 


ing the manure with a 
day. A bag of acid phosphate is used in 
the gutter each day to absorb liquids 
and balance the manure and 300 pounds 
rock is used on each acre of 
Lime is used every time the land 


of acid 
grain, 
is seeded. 


Books have been kept on the farm 
for years. 

“How long does it take to keep 
them?” T asked: 

“Not as long as folks think who 
havent tried it,” was the reply. “Of 
course” he added with a smile, “it 
would save me some time if I didn’t 


keep them because I wouldn’t have to 
look up something T want to know and 
could just guess at it.” 

Mr. member 
County 


Heinamen has been a 
and director of the Steuben 
Farm Bureau since it started. Since 
the county is one that has made great 
progress in cradicating tuberculosis, T 
asked Mr. Heinamen something of the 
history of it. 

“There was some dissatisfaction and 
opposition at the start,” he said, “but 
no one would go back to the old con- 
ditions now. We have sold a lot of 
cows from the county and have secured 
good prices for them.” 

Mr. Heinamen also served as Presi- 
dent of the local unit of the Dairymens 
League for four years and is now its 
secretary and Treasurer. He is a 
member of the local, County, State and 
National Grange and has attended State 
Grange many times. 





The house is equipped for comfort 
as well as the barn. Both bam and_/| 
house have electric lights and the house 
is equipped with running water, a bath- 
room and a hot water furnace. 
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How to defeat 
your worst enemy 





HE worst enemy dairy farm- 

ers suffer from is dirt. Dirt 
in your milk means “Nat you will 
receive less than top prices for it. 
To keep your milk clean is to de- 
feat your worst enemy. 

To insure clean milk, use 
Johnson & Johnson Filter Cloth 
over your milk pail, and wherever 
else you filter milk. Use Johnson & 
Johnson Cotton Discs in your milk 
strainer. 

Thousands of dairy farmers are 
adopting these measures, and finde 
ing them economical, easy and prof- 
itable. Get these products from 
your dealer. Or, address Johnson & 
Johnson, Dept. a-724, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., for FREE SAMPLES 
AND BOOKLET, 


ra ee © ier 


FILTER CLOTH 


COTTON DISCS 
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saves farmer 
$294 a year 


Are you atill milking by hand? 

Nobody could ever again get Mr. R— to 
milk by hand. One year’> trial of a Sharples 
Moto-Milker with his 24 cows has convinced 
him for life. 

“$294 saved on labor costs alone—a bigger 
milk yield—and a lower bacteria count 
than I could ever get with hand milking,” 
he reports. \ 

You too can find hidden dairy profits in, 
either the Sharples Moto-Milker the 
Sharples Pipe Line Milker. H--d milking 
is becomin~ as old-fashioned as gravity, 
separating pans. 

Send for literature—it will give you impors 
tant facts about YOUR milking problem,?, 


The Sharples Co., Inc.| 


Dept. MS7-D Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





= ° 
~and you can skim 
clean at any speod 
with a Sharples SEPARATOR 
\ ASK WHY 














An Ad This Size 
Will Help Sell Your 
SURPLUS STOCK 
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MILK PRICES 


are the July pr 


"THE 
T r milk testing 3% im the 


of 201-210 miles from New York City: 


following Ices 


vasic zone 





ww 
, 0 == 
ri os 3 
Eo rr a q 
>= - 3 — 
co =v 9 
26 oo c; 
c@ £e 2s 
Class ou oo 2 
1 Fluid Milk $2.75 $2.80 $2.70 
2 Fluid Cream ees 1.90 1.90 
2A Fluid Cream .... 1.68 
286 tce Cream ....... 1.93 
2C Soft Cheese ..... 1.88 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 1.75 
SA Evap. and 
cond. milk ....... 1.80 1.80 
38 Milk Powder 1.80 1.80 
3C Hard Cheese 1.70 
4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
The Cla 1 pri for July, 1925, League and 
hefiield, was §$ ; Non-pooi 2.23 
the above prices in each class are not 
the tina! prices the tarmer receives rhe 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210 
mile zone from Philacelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29, 
June Prices Announced 
The Dairymen'’s League announces the 
following prices for 3 milk in the 201-210 
mile zone for June: 
Gross pool $1.872 
Expenses . . .062 
Net Pool ° « 8 
Certificate of Indebt. « we 
Net Cash price 1.66 
The net cash price to farmers for the 
month of May was $1.785 
The net cash price to farmers for June 
1925 was 1.70 
* > . 
The Sheffield Producers announce the 
cash price to farmers for 
3 milk for June is $2.12 
The price for June 1925 was 2.01 
BUTTER MARKET FLIGHTY 
CREAMERY July 13 
SALTED July 13 July 6 1925 
Higher 
than extra 40! 5-41 41-41', 43 -43!, 
Extra (92 gsc) -40 40', 42 
84-91 score 34! 4-39! 5 5-40 3844-42 
Lower G'd's 33 34 34-34! 2 38 38! - 
The butter market | | ra fligl 
prop tion ince our la report In 
these columns last \v k we reported 
an casicr tendency y ch eventuall 
carried the price on 92 score to 40¢ 
lower prices in Chicaew had d < 
bearing, influencing operators to ace: pt 
a slightly lower figure in order to hold 
business. With the establishment of 





SHIP YOUR EGGS : 


WHITE AND BROWN 
| To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


FEEDING PIGS 
PIGS FOR SALE 











FEEDING PIGS either Chester and Yorkshire 

er , or Berkshire and Chester 
cross, 6 to 7% weeks old, $6.50 each: 8 to 9 weeks old 
$7.00 each. Good healthy stock, free from disease. the 
kind of pigs that make good porkers. Also 35 Pure bred 
Chesters, $7.50 cach . 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Bhipping crat ! 1 free Will ship any number of 
either cet. OD « ables you to examine pigs at 
gour depot, and if they prove unsat sctory on arrival 
return at my ey e 
A. M@. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS 

Tel. Wob. 1415 
PIGS FOR SALE 5230 sie Sie 
fe ; pres, big type 

s w 1, $e ich Pigs 9 
week te ¢ \V 1 t 100 
C.O.D “ Ll wee and if not 
sa t t ’ ‘ nd get 
¥ ey | r le of 
re tl you 1 I t 
s ! r } 1 os, ( 1) N 
u B or B ‘ ‘ old 
$ 


CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D., Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 


_ FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 








buying became exceed- 


speculators vied with 


1c price, 
gly active and 
her 


to obtain sufficient stocks to 


one anothe 
meet their requirements. Jobbers chim- 
ed in and took on heavier stocks and 
the entire market became unusually 
active By the end of the weck the 
price on extras (92 score) had recover- 
ed to 40%c. However, that was as far 
as it went. By the 12th sentiment had 
tarted to chang Shippers were well 
pled and with the further decline 
of ¢ at Chicago coupled with a rath- 
er bearish stock report that was releas- 
ed by the Government, the situation re- 
versed and trading eased off 
Undoubtedly that is the way we will 
sce the market mvoving for a while at 
least. According to the July 1 report 
of the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets, theré are 10,136,667 
pounds of butter in cold storage in 


greater New York alone compared to 
6,683,717 pounds on July 1, 1925. The 
proportion for the entire state is about 
the same as is the proportion for the 
entire country. In other words this 
ears holdings are little more than 60% 
higher than they were a year ago. 
FRESH CHEESE HIGHER 
STATE July 13 
FLATS July 13 July 6 1925 
Fresh fancy 23! 2-24 222-232 2319-24 
Fresh av’ge — -—— 21'5-22'5 
Held fancy 27! 4-29 27! >-29 26'/2-27'5 
Held av’ge .26'-27 26'/2-27 25'/2-26'/2 
The advance we have been looking 
r on tresh cheese tor the past two 
| has at last materialized This 
| quotations up to last year's fig- 
There has been d still is a very 
evident shortage of state whole milk 
flat | ¢ tew which are coming for- 
ard may be classed as fancy, practical- 
l o average runs being in the receipts 
the searcityv « these lines of cheese is 
doubtedly due to the increased dk 
nand for Cla 1 milk to supply the 
fluid trade, as well as for the manu- 
t c¢ ot ree cream li pite of the 
dvance it e} edt up-state mar- 
| ll shehtly ahead of the city 


EXTRA FANCY EGGS HIGHER 


NEARBY July 13 
WHITE July 13 July 6 1925 
Selected Extras 41-43 40-42 45-48 
Av'ge Extras 38-40 37-39 43-44 
Extra Firsts 34-37 34-36 40-42 
Firsts 32-33! 32-32'> 37-39 
Gathered , 30-35 30-35 35-41 
Pullets . . .33- 33- 35-38 
BROWNS 
Fancy 35-40 34-40 40-45 
my) market has moved a little higher 
‘ rane nearby exe while firsts, or 
the average of the receipts, remain as 
they ere m out la t report, Phere is 
considerable complaint over shrunken 
il a result of recent hot spells that 
e north Atlantic experienced. At such 
produc should take exception- 
| precautions in the handling of their 
oduct, increasing the number of col- 
lect | day and paying close at- 


rage facilities and handling 


on the way to market Receipts are 
cvinning to show some decline and al- 
thous it ts till a little early to look 
tor t advances, nevertheless the 
trend } ning to turn im that direc- 
ly of the heavy into storage 
July storage figures are still 

lightly below those of last year Phe 
Caovernmecnt report shows that the cold 
torage holdings in the United States on 
luly 1 were 9,127,000 cases while last 
ear the July stock was 9,482,000 cases. 
During the month of June 1926, cold 
torage holdings gained 1,898,000 cases 


hile in 1925 during June 1,770,000 cases 
went into freezers This shows con- 
clusively that the into storage move- 
ment this vear has been much higher 
than last vear while our total holdings 
are slightly lower 


POULTRY MART BETTER 


FOWLS July 13 
July 13 July 6 1925 
Colored 28-29 -28 27-29 
Leghorns 24-26 -26 22-24 

| BROILERS 
Colored 38-43 38 33-35 
Leghorns 25-33 25-32 28-32 
he live poultry market has moved 
into a slightly better position since our 
last report At the close of the week 
ending July 10, broilers took a rather 
lit ited spurt, quality stock goimg as 
higt as 42¢ However, this was rather 


tr ween Chester and Berkshire and Yorkshire ana | 
Chester er ' 6 to T week 1, $¢ ) each. 8& to 
9 ck 1, $¢ each All good feeding pi Al 50 
p ( ter W barrow boars or ws, 6 weeks old, 
$750 each 
SAFE DELIVERY —— 
No charge for ping crates ship all pig 0. D. & 
you o approval, and if you can not examine pigs at 
y t ue p them a week ot satisfactory 
my exnen dad your ney will be returned 
Water LUX, 388 Salem ‘Street, Wobern, Mass. Tel. 0086 


short lived and the general level of the 
market centered around 40c. In some 
instances higher prices have been paid 
for fancy lots of Barred Rocks. These 
have brought from 43 to 45c, the higher 
figure however, being extremely rare. 
There is more business being done at 
38 to 40c than at the higher price. 

The same has been holding true with 
the market for Leghorn broilers. There 
has been more stock sold at 25 to 32c 
than at higher prices, premiums being 
rare due particularly to the abundant 
supplies. The fowl market has been 
moving along in an uninteresting man- 
ner. Hot weather is not conducive to 
an active fowl market. Leghorn fowls, 
which are generally quite pour, ar« 
ily bringing around 25¢ with consider- 
able numbers bringing a cent lower, only 
occasionally the top figure of 26c being 
reported 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


eas- 


FUTURES Last 
July 13 July 6 Year 
(At Chicago) 
heat .. 1.434%, 1.3634 1.57 
= : a: 1.06'/, 
Oat . 38% .37%, 4514 
CASH GRAINS 
(.4t New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.58% 1.72% 1.7434 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... .94 -87 1.29% 
Oats, No. 2. 5034 4834 -58'/> 
FEEDS July 11 
July 10 July 3 1925 
(At Buffalo) 
Gr'd Oats 31.00 30.00 38.00 
— a OES 24.50 23.25 28.00 
H'd Bran 26.50 26.50 31.00 
Stand'd Mids 25.00 23.75 30.00 
Soft W. Mids 32.00 31.00 38.00 
Fiour Mids 30.50 30.50 37.50 
Red Dog . 34.50 34.00 43.00 
Wh. Hominy 29.00 28.75 39.00 
Yel. Hominy 29.25 28.75 39.00 
Corn Meal 32.00 31.00 50.00 
Gluten Feed 37.75 37.75 41.75 
Gluten Meal . 47.75 47.75 —- 
36% C. S. Meal 35.50 35.50 43.50 
41% C. S. Meal 38.00 38.00 46.00 
45% C. S. Meal 39.50 39.50 48.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil wee bere win 47.50 47.00 46.00 
Above ed quotations taken from weekly arain 
oid ton Sues issucd weekly by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 
POTATO PRICES DOWN 
The potato market has suffered quite 
a break since our last report, but if the 
opinions of members of the trade are of 
any value at all, it generally hooks as 
though the bottom has been reached. 
On the 13th cars were consigned out of 


Virginia and Marvland as low as $2.75 


per barrel, although best marks avcrag- 
ed from $3.25 to $3.50. On the 14th 
supplies at these prices were not ob- 
tainable, the market having moved up 
25 to 50¢ per barrel. 

In view of the fact that the Eastern 
Shore deal is expected to clean up by 
the 24th le se the more limited Jer- 
ev crop available, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that bullish sentiment would pre- 
vail. The sudden break in the market 
from around $5 to $5.25 down to $3 to 
$3.25 was primarily due to the very 
heavy receipts. These southern pota- 
toes are highly perishable and cannot 
be held for any appreciable length of 
time without incurring heavy losses 
due to spoilage. 


1926 ONION ACREAGE HIGHER 


According to the July 1 report of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
onion acreage of 1926 will total higher 
than the 1925 figures by approximately 
$000 acres. New York leads’ with 
7.230 acres, with Indiana second and 
California third. New York's acreage 
hows a decrease of approximately 
1500 acres over 1925 figures while the 
other important onion producing states 


show an increase 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
The live 


as it was at the 
strictly prime 


calf market stands the same 
time of our last report, 
marks bringing from 
$15.25 to $15.50, although most of the 
receipts average from $13.50 to $15 
with common stock down to $10 and 
culls as low as $7 per hundred pounds. 
dull and 


Live lambs are meeting a 
weak market and the general trend 
seems to be downward. The fanciest 


marks are quoted at $14.75 but the bulk 
of the trading is at from $12.50 to $14.25 
per hundred. 

Comparatively few country dressed 
veals are coming in but the demand is 
light and the market is show- 


so very 
ing such a weak tendency that these 
light supplies are really a blessing, serv- 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


ing to keep top prices at 2lc for the 
very fanciest and the average of the 
market for fair to good stuff from 18¢ 
to 20c. Heavy calves have been espec- 
ially neglected, as has also been true of 
real small calves,—medium weights re- 
ceiving the best attention. Quite a few 
country dressed veal have been coming 
in in poor condition due to the hot 
weather and the Board of Health has 
been active. These less desirable marks 
have been forced out at less than bar- 
gain prices. 





What Congress Did For 
Agriculture 


(Continued from page 3) 


Farm Marketing Association, the directors 
to be members of large general farm and 
cooperative marketing organizations. Its 
purpose is to federate the local and state 
cooperative marketing association in one 
nation wide marketing system. <A _ re- 
volving loan fund of $10,000 is to be pros 
vided by the government to finance the 
organization of the association 

Several bills which have long been be- 
fore Congress made headway during the 
past session, but The truth 
in fabrics bill reached the floor of the 
Senate for the first time. Senator Capper, 
who has the bill in charge, says he has 
assurance that the bill will be given a 
javorable position for action next 
winter 

The ‘ 
portations of milk and cream from (¢ 
which was strongly supported by 
York and New England milk 
and a bill permitting 
fungicides to be sent through the 
both passed the Senate but 
in the House. 

The amendment to the 


failed to pass. 


early 


ime 
‘anada, 

New 
producers, 

and 
mails, 
held up 


Taber-Lenroot bill to regulate 


insecticides 


were 


pure iood and 


discrimination as to 
artichoke sugars, 


drugs removing 
labeling from corn 
was still it. conference when Congress 
adjourned. As the bill passed the House 
it is claimed that it would permit the use 
of corn sugar and glucose in maple pro- 
ducts without labeling as to their contents. 
Friends of pure food legislation claimed 
to see in it the breaking down of the pure 
food and drugs act. 

An amendment to the credits act of 1923 
to permit loans on growing crops, intro- 
duced by Congressman Stevenson of South 
Carolina, passed the House, and the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill to prevent discrimination 
against farmers’ cooperative marketing 
sociations on boards of trade, passed the 
Senate. Both of these bills have strong 
support in the South and West and are in 
a fair way to become laws next session. 

Some of the measures which failed to 
receive action, like the standard container 
bill, had no opposition. They were simply 
side-tracked in a mass of proposed legisla- 
tion of various degrees of ‘mportance. 
They will be pressing for action early next 
December, and it is well understood that 
the fight for farm relief is not ended. 


—F. FE. 


act, 


and 


ase 


REYNOLDS. 


Does An Education Pay on 
The Farm 


(Continued from page 5) 


and mills of other kinds would have had 
little attraction for ws. 

For I am convinced that the attitude 
of grown up folks toward boys with a 
liking for machinery has a great deal to 
do with their future work in life and the 
success which attends them. A few ap- 
plications of cold water down the back 
more than once had had the effect of 
changing the whole course of a boy’s 
life. 

I believe that no matter what we may 
“turn out” to be when we get grown 
up, it does not hurt any boy, or girl 
either, to know all they possibly can 
about machinery. The day is sure to 
come when they will be glad that in 
early life they had a chance and some 
encouragement about the handling of 
machinery.—E. L. Vincent. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


Northern New York Cattle Shows at Heuvelton ana Madrid 


fourth annual Heuvelton Cattle 
Show conducted at Heuvelton, Wed- 
nesday, June 23rd, by the St. Lawrence 
County Farm Bureau, American Legion, 
Heuvelton Grange, business men and “reed 
Associations of Heuvelton and Ogdens 
burg cooperating, attracted almost a thou- 
sand people from the different sections of 
St. Lawrence County. Exhibitors from 
Lisbon, Ogdensburg, Gouverneur, and im- 
mediate vicinity shared in’the cash prizes 
amounting to $250. 
Judging of the Jerseys and Guernseys 


HE 


was done by Prof. Allen from Cornell 
University, the Holsteins by C. F. Bigler, 
Secretary of the N. Y. S. Holstein- 


Friesian Association and the Aryshires by 

*. W. Brasie of Morristown, and B.’ J. 
jackson of Stockhoim. The judging 
started about 10:30 a. m. and was carried 
on in the main street of Heuvelton the 
same as last year. 


Among the winners in the Ayrshire 


classes were CC. Mayhew, M._ H. 
Streeter, B. T. Steele and F. R. Thorn- 
hill. 

lhe winners in Jerseys were C. F 


Smithers, J. B. Armstrong, Frank Wilson, 
Mr. Wilson’s daughter, Gordon Mix, 
Harve Badger and Harold Linx. 

Holstein winners were Rob Thompson, 
Everett McClure and L. E. Porteous. 

Z. B. McMullen of Heuvelton exhibited 
his entire herd of winning 
seven first prizes and three 2nd and two 


Guernseys, 


ards. 


Special Classes—All Breeds Competing 


The A. W. Dixon Cup was won this 
year by Marvir Mayhew, Heuveclton. 
B. T. Steele won prize for Best Pure 


Bred bull, a’ breeds competing, the award 
being 500 pounds of Unicorn Feed’ offered 
by the H. G. Mayne & Co. 

in the class for Best Pure Bred -“emale, 
all breeds competing, B. T. Steele won the 
prize which was 500 pounds of Larro Feed 
offered by the Larro Milling Co. 

Frank Wiison won the prize for the 
Best Bull and his Get (consisting of three 
animals) all breeds competing, which was 
500 pounds “Read the Tag” Feed donated 


by M. F. Mayne & Co., Heuvelton. 

3B. T. Steele won the 500 pounds of 
G. L. F. Feed offered by the Cooperative 
G. L. F. Exchange of Syracuse, N. Y., 


for the best three cows in milk, all breeds, 
grades and pure breds competing. 

“verett McClure won the special prize 
of 500 pounds of G. L. F. feed offered 
by the Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the best grade cow, 
all breeds competing. 

In the evening the Cooperative G. L. F. 
Exchange of Syracuse, held a meeting in 
Ferris Hall. The speaker was H. E. Bab- 
cock, who spoke on the manufacturing of 
Dairy Feeds and How to Feed Cows for 
a profit. 


Madrid Dairy Cattle Show 


The Madrid Dairy Cattle Show held 
at Madrid, N. Y., July Ist, attracted 
twelve hundred people from different parts 
of St. Lawrence County. There were ex- 
hibitions from Madrid, Heuvelton, Pots- 
dam, Ogdensburg, Norwood and Norfolk. 
Cash prizes amounting to $395 were 
awarded. 

The judges furnished by the St. Law- 
rence County Farm Bureau were: C. F. 
Bigler, Secretary of the N. Y. S. Holstein- 
Friesian Association who judged the Hol- 
steins, John Luchsinger of Syracuse, 
judged the Jerseys and Harry Knox of 
Lisbon judged the Ayrshires and 
Guernseys. 

The special prizes for exhibitors herd 
in Ayrshires was won by Wm. Clark. 
Other winners were B. Rutherford, B. 
Steele, G. J. Fhilpot, C. Mayhew and Son, 
W. Robinson, F. Thornhill and R. 
Holland. 

C. Crosby won the prizes for Exhibi- 
tors Herd. Other winners were George 
Fisher, Mason Shaw, Rob. Stearns and 
Chas. Packard. 

L. Porteous was awarded the prizes for 


Alex 
and 


Exhibitors Herd in Holsteins. 
Oliver, R. Thompson, S. Merkley 
O. Rutherford alsc won prizes. 

E. Rutherford receivea the awards for 
Exhibitor’s Herd in Guernseys. C. Baum 
and L. Joyce were also prize winners in 
this class. 





New York Potato Interests 
Attend Rate Hearing 

HE New York and 

shippers were represented at the rate 
hearing held before the Interstate Com- 
merfe Commission at Presque Isle on 
July 19 by J. E. Walker of Avoca, a 
prominent potato shipper of that section 
and V. M. Parshall, traffic director of the 
New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets. The hearing is the outcome 


potato growers 








To Barnyard Golfers 


WING to the splendid coopera- 
tion of the New York State 
Fair Commission, the State Fair will 
pay the railroad expenses of one con- 
testant and one alternate from each 
county, from their homes to the 
State Fair and return to take part in 
the great horse-shoe pitching tourna- 
ment at the Fair under the auspices 
of American Agriculturist in cooper- 
ation with the County Farm Bureaus 
of New York State. 

This should put great interest and 
zest into the local contests in all 
counties. These local contests are 
under the direction of the County 
Farm Bureaus. If interested take 
the matter up with your Farm 
Bureau Agent and get into the local 
contest. 




















of a bill of complaints filed with the Com- 
mission by the Maine potato growers and 
shippers that existing freight rates out of 
Western New York discriminate against 
Maine interests. 

Maine potato growers and shippers in 
their complaints claim that the difference 
in rates applying from Maine points and 
western New York shipping stations to 
the market amount to discrimination 
against Maine crops. Obviously western 
New York shippers and growers take ex- 
ception to this point. 

A preliminary meeting of the growers 
and shippers was held at Rochester on 
July 1 at which time the claim was dis- 
cussed and plans laid for presenting the 
contentions and counter-claims of the New 
York potato interests. It is quite natural 
that details of the arguments of the New 
York representatives are not obtainable at 
this time, which is previous to the hold- 
ing of the meeting. These will be kept 


confidential up until the proper time to 
present them. It is significant that the 
Maine interest make no mention of the 
extremely favorable joint rail and water 
rates which enable Maine potatoes to be 
laid down at low costs in all Atlantic sea- 
board markets. As these hearings are 
held, they will be reported and summarized 
in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 


columns of 





Spinning and Essay Contest at 
State Fair 


HE New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety is sponsoring two contests in 
connection with their exhibit at the State 
Fair August 30-Sept. 4. One is a spinning 
contest open to any lady over fifty years 


old. Any lady interested in competing 
should write to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST. 


The essay contest is open to everyone. 


The subject is, “Improvement in Farm 
Home Equipment Since Grandmothers 
Day.” The essay should not be over a 


thousand words in length, written on one 
side of paper and sent to AMERICAN AcrI- 
cuLTuRIsT before August 30. First prize 
for each contest will be $10 and there will 
be six other prizes of $5.00 each. 





Rufus Stanley Dies Suddenly 

DUFUS STANLEY, a pioncer in Boys 
2 xand Girls Club work died at Elmira, 
N. Y.. on July 8 Mr. Stanley was active 
in Y. M. C. A. and Junior project work 
since 7886, had a host of friends in New 
York State and was known throughout 
the whole country. 

His death came suddenly following a 
meeting of former members of the Rambh- 
ling Club. His loss will be keenly felt 
in Chemung County and throughout the 
State 





WG*" Farm Program Changed 


To Tuesday 

A FTER the farm program of July 26, 
LA WGY will broadcast this feature on a 
Tuesday, instead of Monday night, weekly. 
The change is necessary as a result of the 
new policy of the General Electric sta- 
tion whereby WGY is silent every Mon- 
day night. The farm program, under the 
new schedule, will begin at 6:45 eastern 
standard time, instead of 7:15 and will 
continue for a period of three quarters of 
an hour. 





The state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca, N. Y., has a brand new bulletin on 
clovers in New York state. Send for your 
copy—it’s free. Ask for it by number, 


E 134. 





Camden County First to Announce Candidate 
for New Jersey Horseshoe Contest 


AMDEN COUNTY has the distinction 

of being the first county in New Jer- 
sey to announce the results of the local 
county elimination horseshoe pitching con- 
test for the determination of the county 
representative at the State Horseshoe 
Pitching Tournament which will be held 


_at the State-wide Farmers’ Picnic on July 


29. In a letter to H. E. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the State Federation of County 
Boards of Agriculture, S. F. Foster, 
County Agricultural Agent of Camden 
County announced that his county will be 
represented by R. B. Stafford of Marlton. 

Up to the time of going to press other 
counties have not had time to make their 
announcements. On the 15th Atlantic 
County held its preliminaries at Mays 
Landing. Middlesex County held its pre- 
liminaries at the Farmers’ Picnic at Cliff- 
wood Beach on the 16th. The Monmouth 
County Farmers’ Picnic held at C. D. 


Cleveland’s Farm at Eatontown was the 
occasion for determining the champion in 
that county. Cumberland, Burlington and 
Gloucester are still to be heard from, as 
well as other counties that are holding 
Saturday afternoon t: urnaments. 

We have received a letter from Mr. 
G. E. Snyder who is the official manager 
of the courts in which he states that he 
will be on hand on the 28th to lay out the 
courts, place the stakes, ete., The official 
scorer will be C. C. Cottrell. Both of 
these men represent AMERICAN AcrI- 
CULTURIST in the tournament. 

Even at this late date it is not too late 
for enthusiasts in the county to get to- 
gether. The county agricultural agent is 
the man to head things up. If your county 
still wants to get into the contest call 
up the county agent and work with him 
to stage a local contest in time for him 
to submit the candidate. 





= Down 
NOW 


—and no more pay- 


ments until Oct. Ist 
buys any famous one-profit 


WITTE Engine 


UP TO 10 H-P 
ERE’S an amazing bargain—the 
famous rugged, dependable Witte 
Throttling Governor Engine. Developes 
surplus horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, 
kerosene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. Think of it— 
a complete power wnit for pumping or 
any farm job. Order direct from this 
ad—wire at my expense if you are ina 
hurry. 





24 Hour Shipments 








EXTRA! 


Order now from this ad 
and I'll also send you 
with any 2 H. engine, 
FREE Pump Jack, 12 
feet of guaranteed belt- 
ing complete with belt 


GET MY 
Free Book 


EASY TERMS on 
all pumping outfits 


of cw | and engines—write 


jacing, 5 ths. 





grease, one oil can and 

a pair of pliers. with | Me today formy free 

all this Free cquipment Pumping paws = my 
jet lew I'lustrat ngine 

es ee eee and Log and Tree Saw 


power unit for pumping. 


Order Now! 


Catalog. Giveslow prices 
and valuable informa- 
tion on all Witte outfits, 


Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or Pittsburg office 
or nearest of these Witte warehouses: Albany, N. Yu» 
Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., New York, N. Y., Richmond, 
Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, 
Tex., Laredo, Tex., Denver Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Bill- 
ings, Mont., Los Angeles, Cal. and Portland, Ore. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1800 Witte Building Kansas City, Mo, 
1800 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pas 
1800 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Prices Reduced Oa 
Philadelphia 


SILOS 


\| 4 Shipment in 24 hours. Save yout 
Mil h HR corn crop for cheap feed next winter, 
Mm MIFTIWIE| |The old reliable silo for past 25 years, 
ii rm guaranteed quality construction 
= a , service. Write now. 

Mimi | £. F. SCHLICHTER CO: 
iN) Whi U2 Box A. A. 
=’ 10 S. 18th St. Phila Py: 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc, 

Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 

139 Spring St., - - New York 




















HOLSTEIN BULL 
We Offer 
FiSHKILL MAID HENGERVELD INKA 


Born April 8, 1926 


The price of this bull is $100 F.O.B. 
Brinckerhoff. He can be bought on time. 
Dairymen’s League Certificates will be accept- 
ed in part payment. Write for further partien- 
lars to 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell! Junction, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 
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«] SEE that you do know him. He's ness seemed to have grown longer. ‘If he Middleton was preplexes. ‘I scarce know 
| lodged Tradd Street, isn't he The what I suspect him to be, you'll not find what todo. There is a Mr. Neild here 
prison led Then why say you him as easy to unmask as that poor wretch ‘Who?’ She interrupted him so sharply 
know nobody in Tradd Street (And with- who was here just now.’ as to startle him 
out givivog him time to answer, he passed [ could have him watched.’ ‘Mr. Neild,’ he repeated. ‘A Quaker to- 
to the next question: “What is your bust ‘Yes Wait.’ He paced away again, bacco-planter.’ 
n vith him ?’ ind back to the table once more. ‘The At first he thought that her face looked 
He , d me, your hor to make thing would be to examine him so that he scared. But in the next moment he im- 
some box for him, for shipping his to- does not suspect that he is being examined.. agined that this must have been due to a 
bacco. ['m a carpenter, your honour, as But how are we to accomplish that?’ trick of the light 1cr voice, when now 
I've xold the Major.’ He's a tobacco-planter, you say?’ she questioned him, was composed and 
Th G r turned t Latime I Rutledge nodded. level 
think ull c weve every reason to Latimer considered still a moment. ‘I ‘But what does Mr. Neild want with my 
degain his might send for him on the pretext of de- husband?’ 
| 1 een tl ! xcel » buy tobacco.” ‘Possibly to sell tcbacco,’ he evaded. 
lencys, nswered. He had tinished You might. And he would know exact ‘Oh, but in that case She paus- 
with all m Quinn ly what you meant. You've other things ed, and then on a fresh resolve she add- 
Pp now ex he last’ to think of at the moment; and he knows ed: ‘I will go and tell him that Major 
of the { 1. He lifted the cock and it a ell ve do.’ Latimer is not to be disturbed at pres- 
F | ‘ t ! On I might disarm his suspi- t 
*\\ | i lu Hie went after her ‘No, no, Mrs. 
’ | } H rl word was nothing, the Latimer It is not necessary Mr. 
ta the to load 1 hing in its implied contempt Neild can wait 
2) 1 ! I d have to depend on my wit for But he may have to wait an hour or 
s | ‘ rey | \ rt of par 1 Latimer, piqued by the other’ t \ discou S\ 
al If you bid me do it, I will se Pray do no e yourself the trou- 
him. <A = 
bs ' a ond What Happened in the Story Thus Far 
d t " LJARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 
| l, ay leader in the Colonial party. His political leanings are responsible for the 
t \ breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 
{ ( ir staunch Tory. Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
faces arrest. Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 
‘ f he will leave Charles Town. Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
. Latimer into an unfair duel. Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 
Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor's aide. Lati- 
I " mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
! - further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 
1 Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 
| ’ i Nar Breaks out. The Governor and Mandeville flee. Latimer returns to Charlies 


: Town and is commissioned in the 
| t . h 

Ru { 1 ov Ist’ superior officer 
Myrtle has been seen visiting he 


irmy of South Carolina. 
in Charlies Town and Myrtle goes to live at the home of General Moultrie, Harry's 
Rutledge, the Colonial Governor, qu 
father’s home where there is a mysterious visitor by 


The Tories burn the Latimer 


stions the wisdom of this since 




















I ne the name of Jonathan Neild. Viyrtie penetrates Neild’s disguise, discovering that he is 
( } t 1 Mandeville -and confronts him with the fact Mandeville (Neild) promises to leave 
‘ Charles Town if she will not report him as a spy She also hesitates to do so fearing 
=! . ; : he will be implicated The British army approaches Charies Town while the Carolina 
ot guar ul I iT troops e marching into Georgia. The situation becomes tense in Charies Town. A Spy, 
by tl : | } Quinn by name, is captured trying to leave Charies Town. During the crossquestioning 
Quinn’ ais ne by Latimer and Rutledge he is asked if he knows Neild. He cknowledges it. 
sat nt He had ~™ 
fainted L can mplish.’ l nad [ \ I] ) 
t | nothing Dp 1 But | dl t lain the cir- 
t! \ we cul ( [ ki M Veild, and I 
‘ Ie H | t d | id uld be glad of a | th him. I 
{ ! ! ht Iw \ mom ent scen my father tor a day or 
t Ip | t ind ve me news Ol 
| 1 to I r, whet uu k him 
1 ’ if you ha x ned him | ct gt young offi- 
ci him d I cel perplexities, she moved on into 
N Ri | \ [ am sa I here is the hall, Middleton following. His mil- 
r ugh (rv t | tary instincts told him this was wrong. 
€ tly ‘hi I'll ta 1 | f hav- On the other | l, Mrs. Latimer was 
La ‘ 1 I to P ju p the wite of his superior officer, of the 
‘ ( rp all Gcneral'’s ¢ ce What harm could 
CHAPTER IX vr yer baal eria gia olka sre 
a a , aeein vcild, who, ifter all, might be inno- 
I cent enough of all evil attentions? 
} l A* l Aon it Tradd Where is Mr. Neild?’ she asked 
! . str ‘ ple of hou iter, desir- In the library, madam. But .. .’ 
\ t \ Jonat Neild uld give s waited for no more, but walked 
1 | f callis n Major straight into the library and closed the 
Ito! General Moult headquart- door. 
‘ ‘ i . th ler] is informed Myrtle went forward, outwardly self- 
1 ( butler, was not then at possessed. But the voice in which she 
6 I | return the messag« h and strained. 
i | rt! del 1 ou want here?’ 
H ive taken pla on For a long moment his piercing eyes 
Lat I than an hour you considered her. Then, as if the scru- 
] , ht tl old M Neild stepping into the hall of tiny had answered some question in his 
' 1 Broad Street, and an- mind, he spoke in the nasal voice of 
| n't 1] | rema nouncing n a nasal whine, but with all ild and in the submissive attitude his 
1 , i ] in untroubled mund, that he role demanded 
| he Major's invitation ‘Madam, I trust I do not incommode 
7 I Middleton, wv d received thee. I was bidden to wait here for 
put him in the library to Major Latimer.’ 
j She uttered a cry of impatience, of 
t dor young Middleton went up- anger. 
Quake to it m Latimer. But he was con- ‘Oh! Are we to play this comedy 
{ t t I ted by Myrtle, who checked him just again? What of your word to me, your 
s to rap upon her husband’s word of honour that, if I kept silence 
t and allowed you to depart, you would 
r ler Vhat t, Mr. Middleton? Is it very never return to Charles Town or hold 
‘ t I ? communication with my father while 
( the preter f ling witl She ked the question anxiously, yet on the war lasted? You lied to me in that, 
] ifiled note. Clearly she de d not to and you have licd to me in all else. 
[ | $ irb the sleeper It was a pretence that you came here 
‘TT ! Rutled consideres stroking ‘He will be in the lines again all night, of concern for my fath- 


then solely out 


who was ill. You were what I sup- 
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arolinian—sy Rataei Sabatini 


Your return proves it. A 
spy. And you have made me your ace 
complice. The accomplice of a spy!’ 
“Myrtle! For God’s sake!’ 
in his natural voice at last. 
But she went wrathfully on. ‘And 
my father has connived in all this, with- 
out regard tor my honour, or my feel- 


posed you. 


He spoke 


ings.’ 

He approached her; and set his ha-+d, 

stained brown like his face—upor the 
back of her chair. A moment he hesi- 
tated, then he touched her shoulder gen- 
tly. She shrank, shuddering under his 
touch, in a disgust that was not to be 
mistaken, and instantly rose again, to 
confront him. 

“Why carried audac:.: so 
far as to come here—to this 
What do you seck?’ 


have you 
house! 


‘Have you no knowledge of why | am 
here? Is it by no contriving of your 
own?’ 

‘My contriving? Are you mad?’ 


you said nothing to your hus- 
identity ot 


‘Have 
band of the true Jonathan 
a, . =“. . 
Neild 

‘I?’ She was amazed. ‘I 
God I had!’ 

‘Are you 

1 


would to 


sure that no unconscious 


word of vours.. 

‘Oh, I am sure Sure!’ Indignation 
and impaticnce were blent in the assere 
tior ‘Once, indeed, I lied; I was ‘ores 
ed to lie, to General Moultrie in my 
husband’s presence. He asked me if I 
had ever met you—met Neild, that is— 
at my father’s 1 use, and, whilst I ade 
mitted that I had, I pretended no sus- 


picion of your true identity. Oh!’ She 
clenched her hands in shame and ancer. 
‘And vou have the effrontery to come 
here, to...’ 


‘The effrontery! he interrupted, and 
uttered a little laugh. ‘That was not 
[ come 
bidden to come. It is 
not an invitation that I dare refuse. And 
it | did, compulsion would have been 


the driving force, I assure you. 


because [ am 


emploved to bring me 


‘By whom?’ she asked breathlessly 


‘By vour husband. Che invitation 
was from him. I imagined... But no 
matter what I imagined [If vow will 


look from that window you will see the 


reality A sentry is pacing there with 
bayonet fixed, to make sure that I do 
not escape that way. It is very plain 


that I am suspected of being something 
other than a tobacco-planter. But I am 
since you tell me that you 
have not denounced me. For I know 
of no other evidence against me, and I 
think I can trust myself to play my 


part.’ 


reassured 


“To play your part?’ 
‘The Quaker Neild.’ 
She laughed quite mirthlessly. ‘And 
you think you will be allowed to play 
it? You think that now that you have 
violated your word to me, I shall con- 
tinue to hold my tongue? That I shall 
continue this lie to my husband?’ 

‘What else?’ 

‘What else?’ she echoed 

‘Yes What else? Dare you denounce 
me now? Dare you? Don’t you seé 
that in doing so you will denounce 
yourself? That you will be proclaiming 
yourself my accomplice. ‘Very quietly 
he made his meaning plain. ‘You have 
already admitted, you say, that yoti 
met Neild at your father’s house. Will 
your husband and the others—for others 
this—believe that 
you did not recognize me then? What 
inference will they draw from your 
silence? What is to be thought of your 
constant visits to your father since? 
Your father’s loyalty is a little too well 
Myrtle, my dear, think well of 
what you do. Before you destroy wus 
both to no purpose. For you will cer- 
tainly destroy yourself with me, and 
perhaps drag your husband down as well 
And what shall you 


will be concerned in 


known. 


in the general ruin. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NE hundred thou- 

sand boys now 
belong to the Lone 
Scout division of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
icu. Nine hundred and 
sixty-four of these 
boys belong to the 
AMERICAN AGRICUL 
turist Tribe but by 








time this gets. to 
= —- you the number 
will be larger as applications § are- 


coming in every day. 

Fifty-seven percent of all 
scout age in the United States live eith- 
er in the country or in villages with less 
than 2500 population. Many of these 
boys who are not scouts have never had 
the matter called to their attention. 
Why should they become Scouts? 

The two great scout principles are— 
BE PREPARED and DO A DAILY 
GOOD TURN. A scout who faithfully 
out the scout program is pre- 
pared to meet any emergency that 
arises. He can properly care for an in- 
jured person. He can take care of him- 
self in the woods and he can do count- 
less other things that are useful and will 
later help him to earn a good living. 
The DAILY GOOD TURN keeps him 
mindful of others. This should not be 
neglected. If you have difficulty in find- 
ing good turns to do, ask your parents 
doubt they will some 


boys of 


follows 


and no suggest 
for you. 
We Need More Members 
The Lone Scor’ Editor of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is interested first in in- 
creasing the membership in the Lone 
Scouts and secondly in increasing the 
membership of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
turist tribe. If evety member would 
secure one new member we would dou- 
ble the number. Of course many will not 
do this and so you must get 
more than 
Here is a suggestion. Write a short 
news item, telling what the Lone Scouts 
are and what they do and send it to 
several weekly village papers near you. 
If these notices are printed, you can 
get credit for them toward a merit 
badge by clipping them and sending to 
headquarters. You will also get points 


Success Talks for Farm Boys | 


A Great Sea Captain’s Six Rules 


(A Standard Farm Paper Message by 
Robert Dollar) 


some of 


one, 














To the Boys on American Farms :— 
1. There is no 
hard work. 
2. Economy, 


sure success without 
frugality, and industry 
are essentials to suc- 
cess. 

3. You must have 
honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

4. Start in at the 
bottom and climb to 
the top where there 
is lots of room, not 
many being there, 
but at the bottom 
there is a great mob. 
No large corporation 
can find enough of 





Carr. Rost. Dotrar 


men capable of filling the places at the _ 


top. 

5. Any boy that is unfortunate enough 
to get a so-called “soft snap’—he will 
never attain to real success. 

6. Young men never had as good an 
opportunity to succeed as today. 

ROBERT DOLLAR 

, One of the world’s greatest sea captains 
ts Robert Dollar of San Francisco, builder 
of the famous “Dollar .Line” of Pacific 
Ocean steamers—a grand old man who has 
observed much and achieved much in a 
long life distinguished by hard work and 
wise philosophy. Next week's “Success 
Talk for Boys” will be by John McCor- 
mack, the famous singer. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 
Copyright, 1926 by Clarence Poe). 


' Lone Scouts of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 
toward a booster button for new mem- 
bers that you get. 

We need more tribes among our 
members. We will give a tribe chief 
badge to the first ten tribes organized, 
if you will call our attention to this 
offer when you complete the tribe or- 
ganization, 


Attend a Scout Camp This 
Summer 
HERE it is at all possible I hope 


you will plan to go camping this 





summer. Mr. Benson tells me that Lone 
Scouts are welcome at all Boy Scout 
camps. We are printing a list of places 


that have Scout cat.ns this summer. If 
you can attend the one nearest to you, 
write a letter to the “Scout Executive” at 
town or city where you wish to attend 
camp and tell him you would like to at- 
tend, giving the dates when you prefer 
to go. Admission to the camp will no 
doubt depend on the number of applica- 
tions but by making application early, 
everyone will probably be accommodated. 
It will be more interesting if several 
Lone Scouts can plan to attend camp to- 
gether. It will provide a great opportunity 
to learn to swim and to pass degree tests. 
There will be a charge at the camp, of 
course, but every Scout who really wants 
to go should be able in some way to earn 
the money for a week or two at camp. 
Scout Camps are Conducted by Local 
Councils in the following Towns 
and Cities 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City New Brunswick 


Bayonne Orange 
Camden Passaic 
Cumberland Paterson 
East Orange Perth Amboy 
Glen Ridge Piainfield 
Hackensack Princeton 
Hoboken Red Bank 
Jersey City Ridgewood 
Montclair So. Orange 
Morristown West Orange 
Newark West New York 
NEW YORK 
Albany Manhattan 
Auburn Mineola 
Batavia Mt. Vernon 
Binghamton New Brighton 
Bronx New Rochelle 
Brooklyn Niagara. Falls 
Elmira Oneida 
Buffalo Oneonta 
Fair Play Peekskill 
Geneva Potsdam 
Glens Falls Rochester 
Gloversville Rome 
Horneli Schenectady 
Ithaca Troy 
Jamaica Utica 
Jamestown Watertown 
Lockport Yonkers 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona Meadville 
Bethlehem Nonesson 
Bloomsburg Munhall 
Bradford Newcastle 
Chester Oil City 
Duquesne Philadelphia 
Easton Phillipsburg 
Erie Pittsburgh 
Farrell Reading 
Hanover Scranton 
Harrisburg Shamokin 
Hazelton Sunbury 
Indiana Co. Tyrone 
Johnstown Uniontown 
Lancaster Wilkes Barre 
Lebanon Wilkinsburg 
Lock Haven Williamsport 
McKeesport 





Horses and Men Try Their Skill 
(Continued from page 2) 
developed rapidly since the first public 
tests were held at the Iowa State Fair, 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1923. Pulling 
tests during the development of the 
Collins dynamometer were held in 1922 
at the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all, I 
will do a useful 
thing each day ana 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout. 














The object of these tests is to deter- 
maximum pulling 
capacity of cach pair. These tests will 
also afford valuable scientific data on 
the relation between form and function 
in draft animals. ‘They will stimulate 
general interest in the breeding and 
use of good draft horses or mules. 

It was with difficulty, even when the 
above purpose of these tests was ex- 
plained that the board of the Iowa State 
Fair, was persuaded to turn over enough 
ground even in an out of the way cor 
fair grounds on which to 

tests in 1923. Working 
other handicaps—lack 
of premiums and little advertising 
—these first pulling tests drew such 
crowds that the fair board immediately 
arranged for similar fests in 1924. De- 
mands for the machine for use at coun- 
ty and district fairs throughout the 
state for 1924 were so heavy that plans 
were made to build a second dynamo- 
meter for use in Iowa. 

In 1924 that machine was widely used 
in Iowa and one was in use in Canada. 
After the pulls at the Regina and Sas- 
katoon fairs in Canada, rivalry between 
the owners of the winners of these two 
fairs became so keen and the power of 
the horses was so disputed that a spec- 
jal contest was arranged with a stake 
of $1000 in gold. Admission was charg- 
ed and the fair authorities cleared $4000 


mine the sustained 


ner of the 
conduct the 
under this and 


net in this one contest. 

The Saskatoon winners, grade Bel- 
gians, won the match and the $1000 in 
gold but neither team in the match 
equalled the record set the day before 
by Jumbo and Barney, grade Belgians 
owned by Gibbs Brothers, which was a 
pull of 3100 pounds. 

The tremendous pull exerted may be 
better understood when it is explained 
that it is equal to starting a load of 
40,000 pounds on granite block pave- 
ment but with this difference: In start- 
ing a load on granite block pavement 
such energy is expended for less than a 
second, whereas in developing such a 
pull on the dynamometer this tremend- 
ous expenditure of energy is continuous 
for the full distance covered. It is equiv- 
alent therefore to starting such a load 
on granite block many times. 

As a result, this pair, although they 
lost the match, nevertheless held the 
world’s championship from July, 1924, to 
August, 1925, when Pat and Barney, 
Percheron-Belgians owned by the Blue 
Line Storage Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, set a new record by a pull of 3425 
pounds which is equivalent to starting 
for 15 or 20 consecutives times a load of 
44,500 pounds on granite block pave- 
ment. 








He looks worrled. Perhaps he has heard 


of the Lone Scout A. A. Woodchuck 
Contest - 
ures, a’ 
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Healthful 
Restful 
Vacation 
Trips 









LAKE LINES 


Lake cruise 
oe CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


Round Trip in either 
direction including 
berth and meals 

















on the Great Lakes 


A 4-day round trip cruise on the luxurl-’ 
ous steamers Eastern States and Western 
States, the fastest ships out of Chicago, 
Music, deck games, dancing, with hostess 
in attendance. Equipped with wireless. 
Autos carried. Unlimited stop-over privi- 
leges at Mackinac Island and either 
Detroit or Chicago. Service three times 
weekly from Detroit, June 24th to Sep- 
tember 4th; from Chicago, June 26th 
to September 6th. Tickets limited to 
sleeping accommodations. 
IHustrated Booklet of D&C TOURS 


iled 2 cent stamp. 
yr hy ery a 


Overnight Service to 


Mackinac Island 
**The Summer Wonderland’’ 


from Chicago or Detroit 


Three times weekly June 24th to Septem. 
ber 6th. Week-end trips. Round $ 
trip including berth and meals 31 


Grand Cruise between 
Buffalo and Chicago 


Special round trip rate including berth 
and meals on all steamers in effect every 
Monday, June 24th to Sept. 6th. Eight-day 
limit. op-overs at Niagara Falls, 3 

Detroit, Mackinac Island, or Chicago. 80 


Overnight Service between 


Detroit and Cleveland 


daily to Dec. Ist. Fare $3.60 one way; $6.50 
round trip. Also daylight trips during 
uly and August. Autos carried. Wire- 
ess aboa 


Between Detroit and 
Buffalo and Niagara Falis 
The Greater Detroit, “The 

Leviathan of the Great 

Lakes,” and Greater Bufed 

“The Majestic of the Great 

Lakes,” ere sgvernigns 

000.000 = service o November 
TER st, between Detroit and 


é 





Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
DETROIT’ 
FOR RESERVATIONS or fure 
ther Information address E. 
largest steamers of 
thelr tye in the world A.A. Schants 


Fare $6.00 one way; $11.50 
round trip. 
“GREATER 
* McCracken, A: Pase 

BUFFALO" finger Agent at Detrott, Micke 
—550 feet long—with 
650 firstclass staterooms J. T. McMillan 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgt 


and crew of 300 men. 


D & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO, 
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planned so as to avoid the fecling that the 
whole lunch one texture, namely that 
dry bread and cak« One of my fay t 
is to mix a canned relish of de- 
crunchiness’ with cheese or 
butter fillir Another is to 
tomato catsup over the sliced meats 
rind celery with the chopped meats 
Is to seck for cont t, both im 
flavor, besides having enough 
n i 1 to relieve the 
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lar family d therm botth 
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Simple Sandwich Fillings 

Cream or “pot” che combined with 
olives, sour pickles, nuts, cab , a pepper 
relish, pimentocs. 

Cheese, American or imported, combined 
with any of the above 

Peanut butter, ‘nixed with melted butt 
mayonnaise, or with a catsup or canned 
relish Also combi well with ground 

1 ] 

1 or tuna ft 1 J ! rd 
liv ! 1 I ‘ 
ry 
! door br 1 l, 
combined th « I ol 
Chick n, § d 1 mit l 1 ' 
las for 10On 
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A Satistying 


Thirst-producing Foods 

tuce t Ground celery mixed 
chopped raw carrots to- 
r with mayonnaise make a fresh and 


, 1: 
delightful filling 


Hlling 
niuing 


] ttucc IO! 
with ground or 








[f you have a vacuum ice-cream freezer, 


much trouble to have a 


real treat for dessert, as the mixture could 
be poured into the packed freezer and 
the freezing could go on as you ride to 
the picnic spot. The mixture has to be 
stirred once or twice and about three hours 
should be allowed for the freezing. Frozen 


fruit juices are thirst-quenching and many 


combinations 


may be mad When im- 
provising a recipe, ‘owever, one has to re- 
member that when frozen the mixture 
never tastes as sweet as before freezing. 
\ tart juice combined with a sweet one 


improves it. Lemon juice. added 
to grape or strawberry or pineapple juice 
livens them up wonderfully 


il 
usually 


But it is hard to beat ice cream. Where 
al cream is plentiful it would seem a 
ume to combine it with anything but 
sugar and flavoring to make—in my 
pinion—the best of all, Philadelphia ice 
cream. One quart thin cream, 1 table- 
poon vanilla, % cup sugar and a few 


Picnic Lunch 


and Provides a Pleasing 
salt, stirred until the sugar is 
dissolved and then frozen is the recipe. 
The cream may be scalded or not before 


grains of 


mixing. 

But if cream is not so plentiful one 
can have a wholesome and not-so-rich ice 
cream which will, no doubt, meet with the 
family approval, by using a cooked 
foundation of flour and milk and a smaller 


quantity of cream Two tablespoons 
flour, few grains of salt, one cup of 
cream, 7% cup stgar, three eggs, three 
cups milk and one teaspoonful flavoring 
make this plain ice cream. Make a 
smooth white sauce of the milk and flour, 
cook ten minutes. Add the eggs beaten 
with the sugar and blend the mixtures, 


When cool add the 
Freeze. 


cooking until smooth 
cream and flavoring. 

The so-called French ice cream is made 
in exactly this manner, but the proportions 
of ingredients make it much richer. Two 
cups of milk, two cups of cream, one cup 

7 six egg yolks, and one teaspoon 
flavoring make French ice cream 

If fruit is added to creams it 
be done after the cream is frozen to mush. 
It can be guaranteed not to curdle only 


ot sugar, 


should 
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Pattern ports frock 
me 
) tton broa th, or in lis 
res : ) cay The 
16 ’ 6, 38, 40 and 42 in 
t ise, 3% wds of 
i. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, addre 


though coin is sent at own risk). 





Frocks For Juniors And Their Elders 


ye Pattern 2657 a wt > 
simple little frock which has a 
stylish ai t 


f kirt ed 
f sect ” 
to 1 
/ embroidery 
a towch o 
si a froc it 
6, 8, 10, 12 an 
8 requires 13% yards 
terial with 1% ya 
t for neck and 


n 2744 is 
prin 17 
>» used for 
astons 
” s es 
vears Size 
yards ¢ 32 
Price 13c. 
Pattern 2461 ts a 
st rtunat lesign for 
| me jul ngures, 
rs over the 
ny tu s at 
st tribu fullne 
er md pre t 
’ } c¢ n ’ 


hes bust 


and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
Send all orders to Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 
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Variety 

when pure cream is used. To the quart of 
cream use one to one and a half cups of 
strained, sweetened fruit pulp and juice. 





Kitchen Contest Is Going Fine 


O date twenty county Home Bureaus 

have enrolled for the Kitchen Im- 
provement Contest announced in a former 
issue of the AMerICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
These twenty county bureaus are to be 
congratulated upon their appreciation of 
this phase of the farm woman's home 
engineering. 

For that is what many of the problems 
of household management amount to—en- 
gineering. We talk about farm engineering 
problems, and the farm man knows pretty 
well just what piece of equipment must 
come next if his labors are to be lightened 
the most. 

How many women have really given 
thought to the matter of the room where 
most of their working hours are spent— 
this represents most of the day, during the 
summer at least. Perhaps it has been the 
need of a sink, or a convenient cupboard, 
or a picce of equipment for the kitchen. 

This contest will do a fine thing if the 
women entering it discover what is their 
next step—and the next, and the next— 
towards making their kitchens as nearly 
perfectly convenient as they can be made. 
This is not so easy as it Sounds; it takes 
a little figuring as to how much time dit- 
ferent processes require and how they may 
be shortened and therefore made easier. 

Re-arrangement of what the kitchen ale 
ready contains may be the most vital thing 
needed—study will bring this out. At any 
rate, in twenty New York counties at least 
women will concentrate intensively on the 
kitchen phase of household engineering 
for the time being. 

The contest will be over in the counties 
August first and the winning letters will 
then enter the State contest. This will 
end October first—in time for the letters 
and sketches to be judged and the State 
winners announced at the Annual meeting 
of the New York State Home Bureau 
Federation in November. 

The AmericAN AGrICULTURIST is happy 
in furnishing $100.00 in money prizes for 
the State winners. Besides the fine local 
co-operation obtained by each county home 
bureau among local merchants, eacy com- 
peting county is receiving as a prize for 
the county contest a Selfseal Pressure 
Cooker, presented by the manufacturers. 


Have You Told Your ‘‘Wants’’? 
ECENTLY we printed Mrs. G. Thos. 
Powell’s article telling what wants 

were expressed by a group of farm wome 

en from all parts of the United States. 

A. A. readers were invited to write to the 

Household Editor and tell what are their 

wants. 

Many fine letters keep coming in, but 
perhaps yours has not yet arrived. For 
the best letter (not over 250 words) the 
A. A. will pay $5.00. The next best will 
reccive $2.50 and next one will have one 


dollar. For as many others as we caf 
find room to publish one dollar will be 
paid to the writer. 

August first is the time limit set fot 


these letters; by that time the list of farm 
women’s wants will no doubt be a big one. 
Be sure to state your biggest want and as 
many smaller ones as occur to you. 

It may be something very personal, as 
good clothes or a radio,—or it may be of 
a community nature such as a library of 
good roads. Sometimes personal and come 
munity wants overlap; anyway, they need 
to be expressed or they may never bé 


filled. 





Home canners can save time, work, 
and trouble by using a wire frying 
basket for blanching fruit and vegeé 
tables, 
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Keeping Cool in Hot Weather 


Involves Some Management But it Can Be Done ‘ 


MINISTER has three divisions to his 
sermon—l am not a 
allowed thirteen divisions : 
1. Dress for hot weather. Flour sack 
underwear: rolled down hose; don't care 
how old you are, try them and see how 
cool they are. Light colored wash dresses 
made in straight lines, white preferred as 
they can be boiled, and do not soil much 
sooner. 

2. When the range is used plan to have 
baked dishes, and the top filled with cook- 
ing vegetables. 

3. Use an oil stove to warm over one 
food for supper. Have rest cold. After 
supper wash the and silver, put 
others in pan of water, and hide the pan 
if yon can not stand the sight of left- 
over work, and enjoy a few minutes of the 
evening with the family on the cool porch. 


minister so am 


glasses 


1 


Of course milk vessels must always be 
cared for. 

4. A steam pressure cooker and canner 
save hours of work, and lots of fuel. Set 


another hen or two and sell her offispring 
and buy one 

5. A fireless cooker is a 
meal can be with th 
fire, and put away ready to 


wonder. Noon 
breakfast 
serve at noon. 


started 


Good home-made ones can be made—ask 
your home agent about one. 

6. Have a high stool, and place it in 
a breeze and sit down to work. Back 
and feet have a rest, and one does not 
feel the heat so much. 

-. Make your tablecloths out of oil- 
cloth, use paper napkins. Have a table- 
cloth for Sunday and birthday, but save 
yourself in hot weatuer. 

8. Serve fruit fresh with cream and 
bread and butter. No one will object. 


clothes hung carefully on the line, and all 
underwear, nightgowns, sheets, and towels 
are folded and put away—unironed. They 
smell so much sweeter, and oh the hours 
of sweat one is saved. 

12. All heavy draperies are packed away 
for summer time, and housework of all 
kinds made as easy 

13. Bread baking day, try and make the 
usual white bread, then some graham 
bread, Parkerhouse rolls, cinamon rolls 
and a bread cake. If bread is kept in a 
stone churn, covered with a cloth, it will 
keep fairly fresh for a week.—M. F. M. 


as possible 


THOUGHT WINGS 
Mrs. M. N. Morris 


Send a thought of love from your heart 
today 
Beyond the snug range of your door, 
Who dwell within will not feel the loss 
But only the warmth of more. 


Send a thought of kindness, a thought 
of cheer 
To those who plod sadly their way, 
The glow of it, like the sun’s clear light 
Will linger "til close of day; 


And the song bird gladdens the coun- 
tryside 
Although for his shy mate he sings, 
While loving thoughts that are sent afar 
Return on the swiftest wings. 





ASHTON 
fe reve r—indeed, no! 


ALICE MARGARET 

AJOT quilts that last 

But quilts that are perpetually in the 
making ! 


We do all the family sewing in our home 








No. E388-7—Night gown of fine light weight crinkley crepe embroidered with deli- 


cate sprays of pink and blue flowers. 


The gown is all made up, leaving only the 


pleasant part of embroidering it, for you to do, before the garment is ready to wear. 


Gown of pink or honey-dew crepe, 
Floss 15c. 


made up and 


stamped for embroidery $1.75. 





Pie or shortcake is a regular treat in our 
home. 

g. Serve some meals on the porch or 
©ut of doors. 

10. Wash day is a hot, hard day's work. 
Monday is not a good wash-day. Sort the 
clothes and put to soak in cold water. 
After supper wring them out, and soap 
the worst places. Have a good washing 
powder and plenty of soap. Lay the fire, 
and fill the boiler with water, add powder 
and soap, put clothes in and leave all night. 
Put colored clothes to soak. Early start 
the fire, boil the clothes, rub, rinse and 
blue, and the summer hot sun will do the 
rest. Add more cold water, and boil the 
rest of the clothes. By noon any way you 
are through, and can have dinner—if an 
Oven one is prepared—by the noon hour. 

11. Ironing day !3 made easy by having 


and this means a quantity of pieces that 
are good only for patch-work. 

Once or twice each year these “pieces’ 
are looked over and all those left from 
garments that are worn out and discarded 
are taken out, pressed smooth and cut into 
into squares, using a pattern two and one- 
half inches in size. Large pieces are cut 

There seems no end to the variety of 
quilt blocks. We always have a large box 
more or less filled with cut-out blocks. 
ways these blocks may be combined and 
set together. They are used in making 
everyday quilts and comforter covers. 
They are neat and good looking. And all 
the scraps are utilized with the least 
trouble. 

Long ago I decided upon the size and 
shape of the blocks. Small pieces are cut 
into squares the size of fer of the small 


blocks sewn together. 

For the making of a few really beau- 
tiful quilts we use more elaborate patterns 
and uniform materials. But when a great 
deal of “bedding” is necessary and neat- 
ness is the principle requisite, I think my 
“perpetual” quilts are the best and easiest 
ever. 





Tatted Medallion 


Ring (2 double knots, picot) 3 times, 2 
double knots, close. Chain 5 double knots, 
picot, 5 double repeat ring and 


knots, 





chain until we have six of each, joining 
each ring to preceding by side picots and 
fasten Rast chain at vase of first ring. 
Tie and cut thread. Repeat these small 
medallions until we have made seven, join- 
ing as illustrated to form one large me- 
dallion. 

Several of these medallions joined in a 
row makes a beautiful edge for library 
scarf. There are various ways in which 
one may use it, to make collars, doilies, ete. 
Designed by KATHRYN MArtHA Rowe. 


Carrying Baby 
SAFE convenient and easy way of 
carrying a very young baby either on 
the train or in the automobile is to get a 
market basket a little longer and wider than 
the baby. I lined the inside of mine and 
covered the outside with cretonne including 
the handle. Some other inexpensive wash- 
able material can be used with ribbon 
finishings, 

Baby can be carried anywhere, kept 
warm, can sleep with no jostling in his 
little basket and mother’s arms are not 
tired nor is baby cramped or tired when 
he arrives—Mrs. R. E. D. 


A Popular Pattern 
W* know that people like A. A. pat- 
terns, simply because more people 
are using them than ever before. But 
comparatively few take the trouble to tell 
how much they like the patterns or how 





they have used them. For that reason we 
take especial pleasure in printing the fol- 
lowing tribute with its accompanying 
pictures. 


(13) 63 





Washday help—extra help 
of Fels-Naptha! 


Golden soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha 
work together in 
Fels-Naptha— quickly, 
thoroughly, safely. 


This is extra help you can 
get only in Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








Order Your WINDOW SHADES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY—SAVE 25% TO 40% 
We pay all Delivery Charges. Write for FREE 48-page 
valuable catalogue. STANDARD WINDOW SHADE CO, 
A425 Albee Square, Brooklyn, §. Y. 





—_ 





! have found such satisfaction in pattern 
No. 2650, that | want to recommend it to 
other A. A. readers. The child on the left 
is 11 years old, the other, 13. The left 
dress is a blue dotted voile; lace is gathered 
upon ‘the scallops at the waistline. The 
dress on the right is planned so that long 
sleeves can be attached in late Fall if de- 
sired. The sleeves would match the skirt. 
1 did not attach the waist to the skirt; it 
is of a beautiful rayon crepe mixture, com- 

















bining nicely with the tan skirt. The scal- 
lops are faced with tan. The skirt has flare 
panels matching the waist material. 

The voile cost about 60 cents, the dress 
on the right, about $1.50. They will serve 
for “‘dressing up” all summer, and for nob- 
by school dresses in the Fall.—D. M. D., 
N. Y. 





For Canary Lovers 


66 ANARY BIRDS" is the name of a 
little new book just put out by the 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., and selling 
for sixty cents. Many people have learned 
from sad experience what not to do to 
their feathered pets, but this inexpensive 
little book is full of things to do for them. 
The whole volume is written with under- 
standing and sympathy for these little 
friends whose mission in life is to sing 
and make people ‘happy. The writer, 
Dorothy Louise Burkett, makes an in- 
teresting story of the history and habits 
of canaries, besides giving most practical 
hints about their diet and care in every 
way. The book is useful for the home 
person who loves pets, or for the breeder 
who raises birds to sell. 





A fork will cream butter much more 
sickly than will a spoon. 


« 
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64 (14) The Carolinian Harry was right about you from the 
first, and I would never listen to him, Ma 
| ifi d Ads (Continued from page 10) I have been wnder ‘a delusion that you 
Read These C as$l 1e have gained? If no other considerations ay — yop © ante . Poor 
: en Bia ol, again! ‘oor fool! 
Classified Advertising gol sai sat © alee i iil weigh with you, rs _ = a. She saw him wince, perceived the je 
A gf ogee ye “ oe wn Mn oo oo oak . : a ano angle aap Bangg tines ts yourself.’ sudden quiver of his lip, saw him turn fe 
| . The anime cove initial, abbreviation nt whale eanber, mauling pri you take a step - ie ao des white under the stain on his cheeks, > 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mou : *That is the evil gram Pioneers But he mastered himself. 4 ( 
— your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. good I did. beget weak peri Arecca I am,’ he said firmly, even with a . 
You Tell, The Quicker You Sell for having kept silence and spz 7 certain dignity, a man fighting for life, he 
The More weet rurist reaches OVER 140,000 farmers in New York life.” 5 If I lose my life through your agency, a 
my Jer wg, enna wd a adjacent states. Advertising — baw By ‘I thought,’ he ventured to remind Myrtle, I shall sting your husband to m 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue ae ae So ages pot Am Because ot her, ‘that you did that in discharge of death before I face a firing-party, and ” 
eon & ey iia wal “iheir friends. cash or money order must accompany your an old debt between us; that you realiz- since I cannot reach him, save through m 
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Service 


Where A Contract 


On June 12th of this year | bought 10 
head of cattle from accredited herds 
through a cattle dealer. i paid $25 apiece 
for three fali cows due in September and 
October. June 28th one of the cows abort- 
ed. Upon tracing the cow back to owner 
(they all but one came from same farm) 
he informed me this cow aborted last year 
and one of the others | bought, and that 
he had about 15 abortions in his herd of 
perhaps 30 or 35 head. He informed the 
dealers of this fact—but they made no 
mention of it to me. 

| want to know if there are any laws 
whereby | can return the whole herd as 
misrepresented or recover damages in any 
way. | do not wish to infect my entire 
herd. These cows haven't been mixed 
with mine yet. 


WF doubt very much if you have any 
recourse in this case. Had you in- 
sisted upon a signed contract at the time 


of sale and _ the 


Bureau 


Woula Save Money 

report of the Red Book, it is quite evident 
that shippers must be on their guard. If 
the proprietor of this company, whese 
name cannot be determinea from the letter- 
heads were even to acknowledge cor- 
respondence it would be better than the 
state of absolute silence which he con- 
tinues to maintain. As soon as the Stan- 
ley Egg Company settles the pending 
claims which involve a number of ship- 
ments, due acknowledgement will be made. 





To Identify a Car By Its 
Number 


“Yesterday, July 3, an auto party left 
three kittens in front of my home. I| got 
the make and num- 

ber of the car. ft 








aero to ridge a SERVICE BUREAU REPORT telephoned to our 
specifed period you Captain of Police 
uld Ma oe pone JUNE 1926 to find out the 
heew = = : ; , , owner, but that 
doubtedly had a Claims Adjusied For Subscribers Where number has been 
asis f Money Is Involve issued since his 
sound basis for y Is Involved lot aon puneahad 
legal action. G. A. Wright, Cecil County, Md.....$ 9.25 If you have any 
As it is we do H. J. Rich, Schoharie County, N. Y. 9.00 way of getting 
os . Percy H. Wheeler, Sullivan County after such repro- 
not think there is Re a ee aegis 148.50 bates | will appre- 
any law involved John Adams, Delaware County, N. Y. 40.00 ciate it. | have 
leo ld justify Mrs. Earl Smith, St. Lawrence Coun- also made a com- 
that woul justily a i, Serre een 11.15 plaint to the agent 
a___ lawsuit. The Mrs. Charles Uhl, Ontario County, of the Humane So- 
. . i ” 
seller is not. obli- Ne Ve wi cee cece eee eceeceeeeccecees 18.16 ciety. 
- L. K. Williams, Bradford County, Pa. 18.88 
gated to point out LeRoy Crippin, Tioga County, N. Y. 4.25 HE offense |! 
defects although Lewis Olofsky, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 107.80 : ie 
* aye Robert Taylor, Lackawanna Coun- that this sub 
there are those ™% Pa. aeeesees pesenetssnsseie ses 3.00 cscriber complains 
-alers ase . R. Anderson, autauqu - se 
dealers who base Sg ag -apecellaaAtienaie ee ees 71.25 of is a very com- | 
their Tuture success fra Elmendorf, Ulster County, N. Y. 5.00 mon one It is 
on being absolutely Mrs GA, Harkewoad, Clearfield 6 Obviously very 
frank and above ¢ "a. Bimick, Essex County, N.Y. 15.00 cruel to abandon 
board. Others fol- Frank Casler, Cayuga, Cayuga Coun- . 
how the galler of Wy. Se, Wa bshsneerensavsnucanannnsxe 25.00 cats or kittens 
mete Be PolUty o w. &. Mohler, Niagara County, N. alone side of a 
get away with GEL LONE 1.70 Hi: 
everything they Miss |. M. Groesbeck, Albany County, nals highway. Maybe 
* ‘ ' ° eter ee . he , e P 
can F. B. Wisor, Clearfield County, Pa. 5.50 they will find a 
Your experience M. Magley, Coiumbia County, N. Y. . 7 home, but they are 
. ‘ » N.Y. 9 : R 
is indeed unfortun- al H. ‘Titus, Dutchess County, M more likely to 
ate and we sympa- starve or at least 
thize with you greatly. Of course, you to become pests in the neighborhood. The 
a 5 - - : 2 : , 
might institute legal action against the kindest way to dispose of surplus kittens 


dealer on the basis that he knew that he 
was selling you diseased stock. You 
might call upon the previous owner as a 
witness in your behalf. <A clever lawyer 
might win such a case. However, as far 
as the law is concerned, we do not believe 
that you have any recourse, at least in the 
absence of any contracts. 


Egg Receiver Fails to Make 
Returns 
URING the past two weeks we have 
had a number of requests from our 
subscribers for aid in collecting bills 
against the Stanley 


is to drown or chloroform them. 

The agency to refer to when the 
identity of a car is desired is‘the State 
Motor Vehicle Bureau at the state capitol. 
You will usually find state police at hand 
who will communicate with headquarters. 
Local police officers should be able to get 
the information in short order. The 
county clerks office has means of 
getting quick information. 


also 


Wants To Adopt Boy 


“We are looking for a baby boy to adopt 
and | wonder if you would put a notice in 
your Service Bureau columns. We want 
one from six weeks to five months of age 
with dark hair and eyes and fair skin. 

We have an adopt- 
ed daughter and 


Ege oeee of INSURANCE INDEMNITIES PAID would like the boy 
971 ennings to loo ike her in 
oy “ “Sent IN JUNE his general make 
Street, New York up. He does not 
City. We reported Fred LaFortune, Cortland, N. Y. ..$ 50.00 have to have black 

a ae Edward Thompson, Fowlerville, N. Y. 30.00 hair and eyes, but 
this to the New  Eart M. Jackson, Livonia, N. Y..... 10.00 any of the shades 
York office of the Leon Thomas, Canton, Pa. ........ 20.00 of brown or even 
State Department Angelo Patti, Forestville, N. Y. .... 40.00 auburn if it was a 
otate Wepartunen Charlies W. Humphrey, Smyrna, N.Y. 135.71 very dark shade.” 
of Farms and Mrs. Margaret Watt, Fulton, N. Y. 55.71 Anyone inter- 
Markets. They co- Helen Archer, Jefferson Valley, N. wo: 

. pa cy ' | GEERT - 30.00 ested in supply- 
operated by send- Leon Hammer, LeRoy, N. Y. ....-- 42.86 ing inf. ion 
ine one of their Arlo A. Baker Estate, LeRoy, N. Y.1000. Oe ee 
- ad ‘ Percy Kimbark, Oswego, N. Y. .... 65.71 for this subscrib- 
investigators to the Mrs. Lulu E. Little, Youngstown, o0.08 er, kindly write 

. . Vo cvccncsccescccssevesescecseve . . i ° 
Premises to de- 45 4. Mingus Estate, Towanda, Pa..1000.00 to the Service 
termine the  ex- Fred Green Estate, Towanda, Pa. ..1000.00 Bureau of AMER- 
. Sn ied Grover Haynes, LaFayette, N. Y. .. 10.00 awe AGRICULTU 
tent of the busi- Leo §. Riland, Estate, Schuylkill ICAN /AGRICULTUR~ 
ness of the Stan- Haven, Pa. ......cccseccescevesees 1000.00 ist, 461 Fourth 
ley Egg Company. Avenue, New 


They found it occupied a small store 
doing a retail business. The proprietor 
Was not present but the investigator of the 
Department was told by a clerk that the 
Store had only been operating a few 
months. Only three or four cases of eggs 
were standing on the floor while the bal- 
ance of the premises w-re littered up with 
empty cases and fillers. 

The Stanley Egg Company is listed by 
the Red Book of The Packer, one of the 
official trade registers but that is as far 
as it goes. It withholds any recommenda- 
tion. In view of the experiences of our 
subscribers, the report of the State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets and the 


York, giving full particulars and we 
shall be glad to forward the letters to 
our subscriber. 





for check of $42.86 
from the North American Accident In- 
surance Company. I am well pleased with 
same.”—Leon H. Hammer, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Se 

“I wish to express my thanks for the 
check of $65.71 I received after my ac- 
cident from the North American Insur- 
ance Company. I am perfectly satisfied 
with the Insurance Company also the 
American Acricutturist.”—Percy Kim- 
bark, R. F. D. 1, Fulton, N. Y. 


“Accept thanks 
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IF YOU HAVE 


ANYTHING TO BUY 
OR SELL 


USE 
AMERICAN 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Read in over 140,000 Farm Homes 











Read What Advertisers Say 





- McAlisterville, Penna. 
July 10th, 1926 
Gentlemen: 

Please discontinue advertisement I have running in your 
classified column at once. I have plenty of business. All sold out 
for balance of season. My first year advertising in your paper. 
It pulled best of all for me. Some paper! Will be back next 
year. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) C. A. CARLIN. 


* + * 


Phelps, N. Y. 
; March 10, 1926 
Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed you will find check for two additional insertions of my 
classified advertisement, which is also appearing in several other farm 
papers. Many inquiries have been received but the majority of them 
have come from your readers. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. A. BUCK, 
Longacre Farm 


* . * 


Replies Swamped Him 

Lawyersville, N. Y. 
March 24, 1926 

Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find check for $2.00 to pay for the following 
ad. for two weeks. Insert just as soon as possible. Last spring I 
had so many inquiries and orders that I was nearly swamped. It 

hurt my feelincs to send good checks back. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) JULIUS GORDON 


* * * 


Bally, Pa. 
April 29th, 1926 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find check for which please continue my ad. 
5 times. In the eight or ten years that I have been using your 

paper I never obtained better results than at this time. 

Yours truly, 
ARCADIA FARM 
(Signed) J. F. FRYEN. 
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Great Britain’s Problem in India 
You can get a - 


ey RS ae ee UNADILLA SILO 


~Immediately ¥, 


“The harmonizing influence of music and 
t ! wese had th gymnastics will bring them into accord, 
eae f : 2 acai nerving and educating with reason and 
monopoly of n de an mntrollec : . ° . 
: eaope Indian trade a with noble words, and softening and con- If you plan to store this year’s for filling if you order a Unadilla. 
aoe | 300 to 100 ; — = ba passion with har- corncrop,whenit’sworthmostas Given care, a Unadilla will be a 
followed by the Dutch wh: were in turt “ ‘ y : , 4 feed, you want your silo now! tower of strength and a defense 
supplanted by the British in he: e intormed me that they paid no at- Th n — against high grai ri for th 
, eta aa ; : 4 e best silo you can buy is 4 £4 grain prices, for the 
f the striving ne eS the tention to individual prophets as such y y extent of your life! Write for your 


ore, ' ae ’ Unadilla! Thedoor openingiscon- . . 
Indians are not so mu vard politic: hey believe that Moses, Christ, Buddha chenembnadhalbeatelteetiibeieer Unadilla today! It is the best 
value on the farm market! 


indepet ce as they are vare — . and Mohamried were al' great leaders in up the front. The door fasteners 
their tin They want, however, present form a safety ladder under the 
F . day spiritual leadership. No matter opening. This gives real securit 
Gandhi's Policy chee: ht cielo, ait ts cheerfully and great convenience. Silage is 
ive heard so much about Gandhi recognized by all people who are on the simply shoved out thru the door We also build a full line of 
that I ¢ ly regretied that as | ) piritual plane He claimec that spirit is opening instead of lifting and sturdily built and attrac- 
to visit i Cl : ally s poh eternal, and eternity disregards centuries pitching overhead. tively priced tanks, tubs, 
passive resistance had undoubtedly made a and decades. Their hope is to influence You can be sure of a silo in time and vats. 
great impression on In Nes human nature everywhere, to disregard UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
many dilterent nation castc., t ons mate rial surroundings and shortcomings Box 8 Unadilla, N. Y. 


and i ntere I sO Val ind they rel ty ry suffer privations and seek 


Send now for catalog, prices 
and terms, 




















have been accu i ! , T njoyment by = spiritual 
ulso feel that if one is a F) & 

ist ust ome his strength 
that are weake: in that field 
esses his strength or else 





is that sad shortcoming 


hle te spare some of his 
ve ik He also expressed 
if the United States does aay” “ype 
th moral leadership of the 
must be willing to follow such “The Cutter That Does Not Clog” 
itual I idership is exists . 
n India. He spoke like Ts well pleased with the N-13 Papec purchased this 
T sear: ’ wrote H. B. Austin, Oct. 8, 1925. “It has never 
clogged the pipe once and runs so light. It will cut 
ut te alent eves : and elevate twice as much as any cutter that I ever saw. 
os etna wl The feed roll is a great thing, no stopping of bundles on 
that he expressed but the feed table.” 
manner of speech and Light draft, low operating cost and long life make the 
ind in a splendid striking fe Papec the most economical cutter. There's a size to fit 
ry ars sas — your power plant, whether you use a 3 h. p. gasoline en- 
ty and strength y PAS ») zine, a light or a heavy tractor. If you havea silo, a Papec 
. will earn you big returns. Let us show you how. 
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in the least bombastic. 


rhearine His genuine 

















the Hindu priests want the 


thines that they cannot y/ ae Write for FREE Catalog— Today 
‘d that the priests rr PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
satd that the priests ; 111 Main Street - 


‘st the power to y BS Shortsviile, N. Y. jie. 
7a : a | y 
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> men who come from all 
They meet twice a vear 
ind rules All resolu- 
1animous approval. So 





anv distrust Throws 
+ . and Blows 
1ony and affection 
. . ee Saves.One 
uding himself, is Man 
All the property = 
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business enter- i¥) te - 
‘s who have | |} Let Us Solve Your Bathroom 
heir time in the fac- | is 
ye a fac- | i and Heating Problem 
Vitnou compensation ' 
An Indian Woman Lawyer < #7 
met a magnificent Parsee, Miss 2 : The “Royal” 
rabii She studied law at Ox- Like thousands of other folks whose Modern Bathroom 


admittea to the bar. She is names have been added to our increas- Backed by Our 5-Year Guarantee. 


? ing list of satisfied customers. 
crsationalist and a thorough This beautiful 3-piece bathroom set, of ; 
a conservative iz 7% enameled bathtub, basin, toilet and tank complete with 
: dicag te Indian with nickel fittings at only $60, guaranteed perfect or your 


of what the British have money returned. 
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USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS) 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers. Trees and 
Shrubs ‘from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices; 
Write for free pamphlet on Bugs and Blghts, etc , to 


Hammond's Paint and Slog Shot Works . Beacon. New York, 
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ind moral influence i to you that the Indians really believe that thinks the masses submit so gracefully to 

political field. She spoke very highly | Gandhi is held responsible for being able the present status because they hope that 

f Lord Sinha who had been trusted by | to ‘curse so effectively. She feels that in their next existence they will be in thé 
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